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1 

I HERE ARE three ideas which seem to 
me to stand out above all others in the influ- 
ence they have exerted and are destined to 
exert upon the development of the human 
race. They have appeared at widely separated 
epochs because they correspond to different 
stages in the growth of man’s knowledge of 
himself and of his world. Each of these ideas 
can undoubtedly be traced back until its ori- 
gins become lost in the dim mists of prehistoric 
times: for the sage and the prophet, the thinker 
and the dreamer, have probably existed since 
the days of the cave man, and the first has 
always seen, the second felt, truth to which his 
times were wholly unresponsive. But it is only 
when the times are ripe that an idea, which may 
have been adumbrated in individual minds 
millenniums earlier, begins to work its way into 
the consciousness of the race as a whole, and 
from that time on to exert a powerful influence 
upon the springs of human progress. In this 
sense these three ideas may be called discov- 
eries, and times may be set at which they began 
to appear. The first of these, and the most 
important of the three, was the gift of religion 
to the race; the other two sprang from the 
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womb of science. They are the following — 

1. The idea of the Golden Rule; 

2. The idea of natural law; 

3. The idea of age-long growth, or evolution. 

The first idea — namely, that one’s own 
happiness, one’s own most permanent satis- 
factions are to be found through trying to 
forget oneself and seeking, instead, the com- 
mon good — is an altruistic ideal so contrary 
to the immediate promptings of the animal 
within us that it is not strange that it found 
little place in the thinking or acting of the 
ancient world, or, for that matter, in the acting 
of the modern world either, in spite of the 
professions of Christianity. There will be com- 
mon consent, however, that the greatest, most 
consistent, most influential proponent of this 
idea who has ever lived was Jesus of Nazareth. 
Buddha, Confucius, Socrates, all had now and 
then given voice to it, but Jesus made it the 
sum and substance of his whole philosophy of 
life. When he said, “All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them: for this is the law and the proph- 
ets,” I take it that he meant by that last 
phrase that this precept epitomized in his mind 
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all that had been commanded and foretold — 
that it embodied the summation of duty and of 
aspiration. 

Now, when the life and teachings of Jesus 
became the basis of the religion of the whole 
Western World, an event of stupendous im- 
portance for the destinies of mankind had 
certainly taken place, for a new set of ideals 
had been definitely and officially adopted by a 
very considerable fraction of the human race — 
a fraction which will be universally recognized 
to have held within it no small portion of the 
world’s human energies and progressive capac- 
ities, and which has actually determined to no 
small degree the direction of human progress. 

The significance of this event is completely 
independent even of the historicity of Jesus. 
The service of the Christian religion and my 
own faith in essential Christianity would not 
be diminished one iota if it should in some way 
be discovered that no such individual as Jesus 
ever existed. If the ideas and ideals for which 
he stood sprang up spontaneously in the minds 
of men without the stimulus of a single great 
character, the result would be even more won- 
derful and more inspiring than it is now, for it 
would mean that the spirit of Jesus is actually 
more widely spread throughout the world than 
we realize. In making this statement, I am en- 
deavoring to say just as positively and emphat- 
ically as I can that the credentials of Jesus 
are found wholly in his teachings and in his 
character as recorded by his teachings, and 
not at all in any real or alleged historical 
events. 

And in making that affirmation, let me 
also emphasize the fact that I am only para- 
phrasing Jesus’ own words when he refused to 
let his disciples rest his credentials upon a 
sign. 


-. RELIGIOUS ESSENTIALS 

N I Y CONCEPTION, then, of the essentials 
of religion, at least of the Christian religion, is 
that they consist in just two things: first, in 
inspiring mankind with the Christlike ideal — 
that is, the altruistic ideal which means, 
specifically, concern for the common good as 
contrasted with one’s own individual impulses 
and interests, wherever in one’s own judgment 
the two come into conflict; and second, inspir- 
ing mankind to do, rather than merely to think 
about, its duty, the definition of duty for 
each individual being what he himself conceives 
to be for the common good. In three words, I 
conceive the essential task of religion to be 
“to develop the consciences, the ideals, and the 
aspirations of mankind.” 

It is very important to notice that in the 
definitions I have given, duty has nothing to 
do with what somebody else conceives to be 
for the common good — that is, with morality 
in the derivative sense of the mores of a people. 
Endless confusion and no end of futility gets 
into popular discussion merely because of a 
failure to differentiate between these two con- 
ceptions. As I shall use the words, then — 
moral and immoral, or moral right and wrong, 
are purely subjective terms. The question of 
what actually is for the common good is the 
whole stupendous problem of science or of 
knowledge in the broad sense of that term; it 
has nothing to do with religion or with morals 
as I am using these words. There are only two 
kinds of immoral conduct. The first is due to 
indifference, thoughtlessness, failure to reflect 
upon what is for the common good; in other 
words, careless, impulsive, unreflective living 
on the part of people who know that they ought 
at least to try to think things through. I sus- 
pect that ninety-nine per cent of all immorality 
is of this type. This furnishes the chief reason 
for religious effort and the chief field for re- 
ligious activity, for both example and precept 
unquestionably have the power to increase the 
relatively small fraction of the population that 
attempts to be reflectively moral. The second 
type of immorality is represented by “the un- 
pardonable sin” of which Jesus spoke — delib- 
erate refusal, after reflection, to follow the light 
when seen. 

Thus far I have been dealing only with what 
seem to me to be obvious facts — mere plati- 
tudes, if you will — for the sake of not being 
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misunderstood when I speak about the essen- 
tials of religion. I am not at this moment con- 
cerned with how far the practice of religion has 
at times fallen short of the ideals stated in the 
foregoing essentials. 1 am now merely re- 
affirming the belief with which I began: that 
the discovery of the foregoing ideals and their 
official adoption as the basis of the religion of 
the Western World has within the past two 
thousand years exercised a stupendous influ- 
ence upon the destinies of the race. 

But I shall go further and express some con- 
victions about the relation of those ideals, not 
only to the past, but also to the present and fu- 
ture. I am going to affirm that those ideals are 
the most potent and significant element in the 
religion of the Western World to-day. It is true 
that many individual Western religions con- 
tain some elements in addition to these — 
some of them good, some harmless, some bad 
— and that the good and the bad are so mixed 
in some of them that it is not always easy, even 
from my own point of view, to determine 
whether a given branch of religion is worth 
while or not. Nevertheless, looking at Western 
religion as a whole, the following facts seem to 
me obvious and very significant. 

First, that if the basis of Western religion is 
to be found in the element that is common to 
all its branches, then the one indispensable 
element in it now is just that element which 
formed the center of Jesus’ teaching, and 
which I have called above the essence of re- 
ligion. Second, that no man who believes in the 
fundamental value for the modern world of the 
essentials of religion as defined above, and in 
the necessity for the definite organization of 
religion for the sake of making it socially effec- 
tive, needs to withdraw himself from the 
religious groups, and thereby to exert his per- 
sonal influence against the spread of the essen- 
tial religious ideals. In America, at least, he 
will have no difficulty in finding réligious 
groups who demand nothing of their adherents 
more than belief in the foregoing ideals, 
coupled with an honest effort to live in con- 
formity with them. Third, that a very large 
fraction of the altruistic, humanitarian, and 
forward-looking work of the world, in all its 
forms, has to-day its mainsprings in the Chris- 
tian churches. My own judgment is that about 
ninety-five per cent of it has come and is com- 
ing, directly or indirectly, from the influence 
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of organized religion in the United States. 
If the influence of American churches in the 
furtherance of socially wholesome and for- 
ward-looking movements, in the spread of 
conscientious and unselfish living of all sorts, 
were to be eliminated, it is my belief that our 
democracy would in a few years become so 
corrupt that it could not endure. These last 
two are, however, merely individual judgments, 
the correctness of which I cannot prove. Some 
will no doubt differ with them. 


Wuy WE NEED RELIGION 


N OW, LOOKING to the influence of re- 
ligion in the future, I have in the preceding 
paragraphs found the essence of the gospel of 
Jesus in the Golden Rule, which, broadly 
interpreted, means the development of a sense 
of social responsibility in the individual. In 
the last analysis, civilization itself is primarily 
dependent upon just this thing. 

The change from the individual life of the 
animal to the group life of civilized man, 
which becomes a life of ever-expanding com- 
plexity as our scientific civilization advances, 
would obviously be impossible unless the in- 
dividual learned in ever-increasing measure to 
subordinate his impulses and interests to the 
furtherance of the group life. The reason that 
the Western World adopted Christianity as its 
religion is to be found, I suspect, in the fact 
that Western civilization discovered that it 
could not possibly develop its highly organized 
group life without Christianity. If this is so, 
the future is certainly going to need the essen- 
tials of Christianity even more than the past 
has needed them. In other words, the principal 
job which the churches have been trying to do 
in the past, and which I think, on the whole, 
they have succeeded fairly well in doing in 
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spite of their weaknesses and follies — namely, 
the job of developing the consciences, the 
ideals, and the aspirations of mankind — must 
be done by some agency in the future even more 
effectively than it has been done in the past. 

There are just two ways in which this can 
be done. The first is by destroying organized 
religion as Russia has recently been attempting 
to do, and building upon its ruins some other 
organization which will carry on the work of 
the church — some other organization which 
will embody the essentials of religion but be 
free from its faults. The second way is to 
assist organized religion as it now exists, help- 
ing it to eliminate its faults and to be more 
effective in emphasizing and spreading its es- 
sentials with ever-increasing vigor. The second 
method may perhaps be impossible in some 
countries. I should need to know those coun- 
tries better than I do now before I could ex- 
press an opinion. But, for our own country I 
feel altogether sure of my ground, and I sus- 
pect that most thinking men will agree with me 
that the second way is the only feasible way. 

In the United States, organized religion has 
already undergone an amazing evolution, 
which shows its capacity to adapt itself to new 
conditions. It first sloughed off, or had cut 
away from it, the terrible incubus of political 
power when the complete separation of church 
and state was decreed by the far-visioned men 
who made our Constitution. Second, to a con- 
siderable degree it has freed itself from the 
shackles that are imposed by central authority 
and vested rights, and has thus left itself 
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free to evolve. Third, within recent years it 
has been rapidly freeing itself, despite some 
sporadic indications to the contrary, from the 
curse of superstition, and getting nearer and 
nearer to the essentials of religion. Finally, 
if the growth of modern science has taught any- 
thing to religion and to the modern world, it 
is that the method of progress is the method of 
evolution, not the method of revolution. Let 
every man reflect well on these things before 
he assists in stabbing to death, or in allowing 
to starve to death, organized religion in the 
United States. 


THE REIGN OF LAW 


"Bas FAR I have presented the most 
conspicuous contribution of religion to the 
development of the race. I now turn to the 
two major contributions of science to human 
progress. The ancient world, in all the main 
body of its thinking, believed that God, or 
Nature, or the Universe, whichever term you 
prefer, was a being of caprice and whim. 
To-day, however, we think of a God who rules 
through law, or a Nature capable of being 
depended upon, or a Universe of consistency, 
of orderliness, and of the beauty that goes 
with order. This idea has made modern science, 
and it is unquestionably the foundation of 
modern civilization. Because of this discovery, 
or because of the introduction of this idea into 
human thinking, and because of the faith of the 
scientist in it, he has been able to harness 
the forces of nature and to make them do the 
work that enslaved human beings were forced 
to do in all preceding civilizations. 

Yes, and much more than this; for it is not 
merely the material side of life that this idea 
has changed. It has also revolutionized the 
whole mode of thought of the race. It has 
changed the philosophical and religious con- 
ceptions of mankind. It has laid the founda- 
tions for a new and stupendous advance in 
man’s conception of God, for a sublimer view 
of the world, and of man’s place and destiny in 
it. The anthropomorphic God of the ancient 
world — the God of human passions, frailties, 
caprices, and whims — is gone, and with him 
the old duty to propitiate him, so that he 
might be induced to treat you better than 
your neighbor. Can anyone question the ad- 
vance that has been made in diminishing the 
prevalence of these medieval, essentially child- 
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ish, and essentially selfish ideas? The new God 
is the God of law and order; the new duty, to 
know that order and to get into harmony with 
it, to learn how to make the world a better 
place for mankind to live in, not merely how 
to save your individual soul.* However, once 
destroy our confidence in the principle of uni- 
formity, our belief in the rule of law, and our 
effectiveness immediately disappears, our 
method ceases to be dependable, and our labo- 
ratories become deserted. 


How FREE ARE WE? 


I AM NOT worrying here over the recent 
introduction of the so-called “principle of 
uncertainty” in microscopic processes — an 
event that is causing so much excitement 
among physicists just now. This may indeed 
be consoling, or, at least, illuminating to those 
non-physicists who have been worrying their 


. heads over their inability to reconcile the 


principle of law with the facts of free will and of 
responsibility. We physicists have had much 
worse contradictions than that to put up with 
in the subject of physics alone, as, for example, 
the reconciliation of the wave theory of light 
with the essentially corpuscular light-quant 
theory. Experiment has told us that both 
theories are right, and we have had the limita- 
tions of our knowledge jolted into us enough 
times lately in physics to believe it, in spite of 
our inability to see as yet just how the recon- 
ciliation is to be made. 

This fact worries Mr. Mencken, as it does all 
essentially assertive (that is, dogmatic) minds, 
so that in a recent review of Eddington’s 


*“Concerning what ultimately becomes of the individual in 
the (evolutionary) process, science has added nothing and it has 
subtracted nothing. So far as science is concerned, religion can 
treat that problem precisely as it has in the past, or it can treat 
it in some entirely new way if it wishes. For that problem is 
entirely outside the field of science now, though it need not 
necessarily always remain so. Science has undoubtedly been 
responsible for a certain change in religious thinking as to the 
relative values of individual and race salvation. For obviously, 
by definitely introducing the most stimulating and inspiring 
motive for altruistic effort which has ever been introduced, 
namely, the motive arising from the conviction that we our- 
selves may be vital agents in the march of things, science has 
provided a reason for altruistic effort which is quite independent 
of the ultimate destination of the individual and is also much 
more alluring to some sorts of minds than that of singing hosan- 
nas forever around the throne. To that extent science is un- 
doubtedly influencing and changing religion quite profoundly 
now. The emphasis upon making this world better is certainly 
the dominant and characteristic element in the religion of to- 
day.” — Robert A. Millikan, Evolution in Science and Religion 
(pp. 83 and 84), Yale University Press, 1927. The reader is re- 
to this volume for further elaboration of the author’s point 
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extraordinarily profound book, The Nature of 
the Physical Universe, he calls for another 
Huxley to tell us just exactly what is what in 
physics. But physicists have never been strong 
on dogmatism, not even in Huxley’s day, and 
they are much less so now than then. We ad- 
mit, to the complete bewilderment of minds 
like Mr. Mencken’s, that we do not know 
everything yet. In this book, Eddington 
points out for the edification of those who 
worry about free will and determinism that the 
behavior of a very large number of human 
beings — such, for example, as the percentage 
of them who will get married each year — is 
accurately predictable on the basis of modern 
statistics, though the behavior of a particular 
individual in the group is completely unpre- 
dictable and his choice unhampered. Here is 
certainly a specific illustration of the coex- 
istence of the reign of law with the practical 
freedom of choice which each individual knows 
he has. 

But I don’t think this particular problem 
ever worried the physicist, for he has always 
known that his ignorance was as yet quite 
ample enough to cover the links in the rec- 
onciliation that must exist. Eighteenth and 
nineteenth century materialism never had any 
lure for him, for it always represented quite 
as pure dogmatism — assertiveness without 
knowledge — as did medieval theology, and 
modern developments have pushed it com- 
pletely out of sight. For master is no longer a 
mere game of marbles played by blind men. 
An atom is now an amazingly complicated 
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organism, possessing many interrelated parts 
and exhibiting many functions and properties 
— energy properties, radiating properties, wave 
properties, and other properties quite as mys- 
terious as any that used to masquerade under 
the name of “mind.” Hence the phrases — 
“All is matter,” and “All is mind” — have 
now become mere shibboleths completely de- 
void of meaning. . 

It is not important here, however, to inquire 
whether the principle of determinism applies to 
infinitely minute and practically unattainable 
processes. For it is the existence of the idea of 
natural law or orderliness with which we are 
concerned, rather than with the proof of its 
universality; and no one who has any concep- 
tion of what science has done since about A.D. 
1600 — the date at which this idea first began 
to spread throughout the consciousness of 
mankind — will be likely to question my initial 
statement that it is one of the three ideas 
which, whether true or false as a universal 
generalization, has at least exerted, and is 
undoubtedly still destined to exert, a stu- 


pendous influence upon the destinies of man- 
kind. 


EVOLUTION 
y X . . . 
HE THIRD, or evolutionary idea, is the 


youngest of the two great ideas born of modern 
science. It is not yet one hundred years old. 
Introduced by Darwin solely in its application 
to biological evolution, the evolutionary theory 
has come to dominate in a very broad way 
almost every aspect of human thought as dis- 
covery after discovery in modern science has 
pushed back farther and farther the age of the 
stars, the age of the solar system, the age of the 
earth, the age of the rocks, of fossil life, of 
prehistoric man, of recorded history, of social 
institutions. Thus we have discovered that our 
social institutions have evolved through a 
process identical with that which governed the 
evolution of biological forms. We have come to 
realize that if the family, the state, religion, or 
even war have survived, it is because, after 
ages of trial in which many other institutions 
have competed with them and disappeared, 
they have had survival value. Hence we have 
come to study institutions to see why they have 
survived. 

And finally, if we wish to eliminate an old 
institution like war, for example, we have come 
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to realize that we are not likely to succeed 
simply by wishing it gone, nor, indeed, simply 
by pacifistic propaganda of any sort. We are 
likely to succeed only if the conditions which 
gave it its survival value have been or can be 
eliminated. Hence the establishment of a 
League of Nations and of a World Court, 
aimed precisely at eliminating some, at least, 
of these conditions. In my judgment, however, 
war is now in process of being abolished 
chiefly through the relentless advance of 
modern science — the principal diverter of 
man’s energies and interests from the warlike 
to the peaceful arts. War will disappear, like 
the dinosaur, when changes in world conditions 
have destroyed its survival value. Such changes 
are now being brought about primarily by the 
growth of modern science and its applications 
— changes due to the advent of world-wide and 
nearly instantaneous communication, to the 
enormous modern stimulation of international 
trade and commerce, bringing with it a sense 
of interdependence and of the necessity of in- 
ternational understandings. 

Again, because of the growth of this evolu- 
tionary idea in human thinking, we have come 
to see that an institution like religion, in so 
far as it deals with conceptions of God — the 
integrating factor in this universe not merely 
of atoms but of ether and of mind, ideas, 
duties, and intelligence — has not been and 
cannot be a fixed thing; that it has been 
continually changing with the growth of 
human knowledge; and that it will continue 
to expand as knowledge continues to grow. 

I have thus presented the most outstanding 
contribution of religion to human progress, and 
the two most representative and significant con- 
tributions of science. We are now ready to ask 
how they are interrelated. The answer is quite 
obvious. The world of science, dominated by 
the reign of law, has necessitated the increasing 
association of men into codperating groups; 
but the effectiveness of those groups — indeed, 
the whole group life — becomes at once im- 
possible unless the altruistic ideal of religion, 
the sense of social responsibility, permeates 
the whole; while the evolutionary concept is 
absolutely essential to an understanding of the 
development both of religion and of science. 
In a word, these three ideas and ideals inter- 
lock everywhere in a mutually helpful way. 
Not one of them can have a normal and effec- 
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tive existence without each of the other two. 

Whence, then, arises this strange idea, so 
often heard in popular discussions, of an in- 
compatibility between science and religion? 
Here again I think the answer is clear. There is 
obviously no incompatibility between science 
and the essentials of religion as I have defined 
them. But individual religions, or branches of a 
religion, often contain more than these essen- 
tials. Every movement which becomes popular 
and gains large numbers of adherentsinevitably 
draws into itself men who are not actuated 
solely, or even at all, by its ideals, but who use 
it to further their own ends. Those ends may 
be very worthy ones, arising from the best of 
motives in minds of restricted understanding 
or limited intelligence, or they may be very 
unworthy ones, such as the desire for personal 
agerandizement or political power. Everyone 
knows that the history of Christianity is not at 
all free even from influences of the latter sort. 
The so-called War of the Reformation is usu- 
ally described as a religious war, and the 
horrors of it are sometimes attributed to the 
influence of Christianity; but I think that most 
historians will agree that it was not primarily a 
religious war at all, although both sides un- 
doubtedly worked overtime, as they always do, 
to try to prove that God was on their side. In 
other words, religion was its shibboleth, not its 
cause. It represented simply the terrific struggle 
of a group of northern princes to free them- 
selves from the yoke of a southern power which 
had used the machinery of a religious organiza- 
tion for cementing and perpetuating its control. 
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STRANGE BED-FELLOWS 


A GAIN, the anticlerical parties in many 
countries to-day represent, in part, the efforts 
of real reformers to break the political power of 
groups that have seized it and hold it in the 
name of religion, when the real issues obviously 
have nothing whatever to do with religion. 
Still again, Voltaire in his attack on the church 
was not attacking religious ideals in the least. 
He did not even call himself an atheist. He was 
far too intelligent for that. Fullness of knowl- 
edge always and necessarily means some under- 
standing of the depths of our ignorance, and 
that is always conducive to both humility and 
reverence. If you and I lived in some countries 
to-day, I have no doubt that we should be in 
the anticlerical groups; but it would not be 
because we had lost confidence in the essen- 
tials of religion, but rather because we thought 
that these essentials had become so buried 
under excrescences of the kind I have been 
describing that the net result was harmful 
rather than socially helpful. 

I have here been talking, not about religion 
and science, but rather about organized religion 
and politics — a pair that all of us will agree 
ought never to have been mated. Where they 
have been so mated, they ought to be divorced 
with the same celerity that characterizes pro- 
ceedings at Reno. Fortunately this problem 
does not exist for us in the United States. I 
have introduced the subject merely to show 
how the essentials of religion may, and some- 
times do, become lost in the organization of 


religion. Present-day Buddhism is, I suppose, 





a more striking illustration of this than is 
anything that can be found among the many 
ramifications of Christianity. 

But by the very same method described above 
in the discussion of politicsand religion, there has 
grown up, as I think, another excrescence upon 
the essentials of religion which introduces us at 
once into the very heart of the alleged conflict 
between science and religion. This has come 
about not so much because of the selfishness 
and ambition of men (real motives, though 
often masked even in the minds of their pos- 
sessors under softer names), as through the 
ignorance of men. The amazing insight of 
Jesus is revealed in his having kept himself 
free from creedal statements, particularly 
statements that reflected the state of man’s 
knowledge or ignorance of the universe that 
was characteristic of his times. In spite of our 
enormously increased knowledge of the uni- 
verse, a large part of his sayings seem to us to 
be just as true now as they seemed to be then. 
The things that a man does not say often 
reveal the understanding and penetration of 
his mind even more than the things he says. 
The fact that Jesus confined himself so largely 
to the statement of truths that still seem to us 
to have eternal value is what has made him a 
leader and teacher of such supreme influence 
throughout the centuries. 

But throughout the past two thousand 
years, his followers, unlike him, have in many 
instances /oaded their various branches of his 
religion with creedal statements which are full 
of their own woefully human frailties. The 
difference is so enormous as to justify calling 
his statements Godlike in comparison. For 
what are these man-made creeds? Admittedly 
they have been written by men, or groups of 
men, called together for the purpose — men 
so uninspired that very few of them have ever 
left any lasting memory of themselves. How 
many people now know of any name that was 
ever associated with any one of them? In their 
creeds thesemen have often reflected in detail the 
state of knowledge, or the state of ignorance, of 
the universe, or of God — whichever term you 
prefer — characteristic of their times. If some- 
one wishes me to change this implied definition 
of Deity so as to make it read, “the unifying 
principle in the universe,” I shall not object; 
for there is a unity, an interrelatedness, a 
wholeness to it all, we ourselves being but parts 











of that whole, and this is attested by all ex. 
perience, including the amazing new scientific 
developments in the fields of ether physics, 
relativity, and wave-mechanics. That is only 
my prosaic paraphrase of the lines of Tennyson, 
the poet of science, when he says: 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the hills and the plains, 

Are not these, O Soul, the vision of Him who reigns? 

The ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man can- 

not see; 

But if = eas see and hear this vision — were it not 

er 

Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and spirit with 

spirit shall meet. 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands 

and feet. 

Now with the conception of God changing 
continuously as man has grown in knowl- 
edge, from the time when he pictured his God 
in the form of a calf, or a crocodile, or a mon- 
strous man, to the time when the poet described 
God as the Soul of the Universe — what must 
be the relation between science, or the ever- 
expanding knowledge of man, and the long 
since vanished conceptions of the universe, or 
of God, frozen in ancient man-made creeds? 
Obviously one of inescapable conflict. And in 
so far as these creedal excrescences have cov- 
ered up, or displaced, the essentials of religion, 
there are obviously no alternatives except (1) 
to remove that sort of a deadening growth 
from the heart of religion, or, failing that, 
either (2) to desert a hopeless religion or (3) 
to give up science. 

A choice between the last two alternatives 
might be a necessity in some countries. Fortu- 
nately, no such choice is necessary in the 
United States. Since this nation is the widest 
flung democracy in the world, it needs — in- 
deed, it must have — the essentials of religion 
more than any other country if it is to endure; 
and with us religion has been able to develop 
wholly untrammeled by political interference, 
and in many of its branches it has been abso- 
lutely free to evolve without the restraining 
influence of central authority. I have myself 
belonged to two churches, one a Union church 
and one a Congregational church, both of 
which were unhampered by a creed of any sort. 
Other churches are continually revising or 
modifying their creeds with our growing knowl- 
edge. 

Within the United States, then, there is 
not the slightest reason why religion cannot 
keep completely in step with the demands of 
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our continuously growing understanding of the 
world. Here religious groups are to be found 
which correspond to practically every stage in 
the development of our knowledge and under- 
standing. Personally, I believe that essential 
religion is one of the world’s supremest needs, 
and I believe that one of the greatest contribu- 
tions that the United States ever can, or ever 


will, make to world progress — greater by far 
than any contribution which we ever have 
made, or can make, to the science of govern- 
ment — will consist in furnishing an example to 
the world of bow the religious life of a nation can 
evolve intelligently, inspiringly, reverently, com- 
pletely divorced from all unreason, all supersti- 
tion, and all unwholesome emotionalism. 


Next month Theodore Dreiser will explain his creed. 


October Death 


"These TREES have drunk the sun. 
Fire-filled, their strength 

Breaks into clarion color on the hills — 
Maples with a strange new energy 


Burn in the wind, 


And sumac kindles to a darker flame. 
In all the torch-lit wood 

Only the blanched ferns are dim, 
Crushed beneath air they break 
With a slight sound of foam. 


— Rachel Grant 


Stoic 


Bsearcuen the history of grass, 
Beneath hawk-shadows blowing past. 


I learned the timelessness of stone; 
Saw forest-flesh and forest-bone 

Reach briefly up, go swiftly down, 
Crash in green, dissolve to brown. 


Taught by decay and schooled by molder, 
I can turn a stoic shoulder 

To beauty spiking searching eyes 

And breasts defencelessly unwise. 


Against impermanence I lock 
My soul, confiding it to rock. 


— Frances 1. Frost 


Scissor cut by Hunt Diederich, courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 
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Play Golf? 


Time: fifter dinner 


Persons of the Dialogue 


WILLIAM Bo.itHo — A South African author who never 
played golf 
“CHICK” EvaNs — The only living man who has held 


the American amateur and open golf championships 
in the same year 


Tuomas GoLp Frost — Golfer; lawyer in his spare time 


BERNARD GIMBEL — Prominent New York merchant; 
occasional golfer 


NUNNALLY JOHNSON — Journalist; the New York Even- 
ing Post's Rover Boy 


HENRY GODDARD LEacu — Editor of Tue Forum; con- 
fesses to golf when cornered 


CHRISTOPHER MorLEY — Dramatist; no golfer 
M. LINCOLN ScHuSTER — Publisher; shies at a putter 


W. BERAN WOLFE, M.D. — Psychoanalyst; but he plays 
golf just the same 


y 4 R. Leacu, There is a good deal of 
discussion nowadays as to what we should do 
with our leisure. Henry Ford has given us an 
extra day in which to do nothing, apparently, 
but run up mileage. The Life Extension people 
have added six years to our lives. Now that we 
have all this time on our hands, what are we 
going to do with it? What is the most profit- 
able way to spend our leisure? Is golf the 
answer to these questions? 

Mr. Mor ey. I think it is a damned trivial 
question to get a lot of intelligent men together 
to talk about. If you are speaking of golf as 
golf, I say it is a useless question. If you regard 
it as a symbol of something else, then it may be 
important. It seems to me an intrusion on 
the life of the individual to express an opinion 
as to how he should spend his leisure. He should 
do it as he pleases. I know Chick wouldn’t 
try to force me to play golf. I’ve never been 
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interested in it, but I may try it some time, 

Mr. Evans. You will. 

Mr. Mortey. Maybe after I get old and 
senseless. 

Mr. Evans. When you become an adult. 

Mr. Mor tey. I don’t have time to play golf. 
Why it takes two or three hours just to go one 
round, 

Mr. Gimse-. Most people don’t realize that 
out of those three hours, less than ten minutes 
are spent in actual playing. 

Mr. Evans, I have never figured it out, but 
I don’t suppose it is much more than ten 
minutes as far as the actual swinging of the 
club is concerned. 

Mr. Mortey. What happens in the other 
170 minutes? 

Mr. Jounson. That is golf. He meant ten 
minutes of real action. 

Mr. Gimse_. Some of these fellows spend a 
lot of time addressing the ball. 

Mr. Jounson. In no uncertain terms. I do it 
myself. I’ve had words come into my mind, 
while I was digging in a bunker, that I never 
realized I knew. 

Mr. Mor ey. I’m concerned about those 
170 minutes we haven’t accounted for. Are 
you having a good time then? Are you getting 
any exciting thoughts, or is it just anesthesia? 

Dr. Worre. You are a professional second- 
story thinker, and I venture to say that you 
spend a very minor fraction of your time in 
actual constructive thinking. 

Mr. Mor ey. Yes, the results show it. Man 
is a frail vessel. 

Dr. Wore. And a golfer is only a golfer. 

Mr. Mortey. I am not arguing against golf. 
Golf doesn’t need any defense. Anything people 
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get lots of fun out of needs no defense. 

Mr. ScuusTErR. Well, if it seems to be able to 
furnish enjoyment, why haven’t you been 
tempted to play it? 

Mr. Mortey. I think probably there are 
two reasons. First, because I am too busy with 
other things that interest me more, and second, 
because most of the people who play golf are 
not as interesting to me as others who don’t. 
Most of the people whose ideas interest me 
don’t play golf. 

Mr. Evans. It is a good game for intellectual 
people. 

Mr. Mortey. I don’t doubt it. But I’m not 
intellectual; don’t get me wrong. 

Dr. Wotre. There are very few people whose 
occupations day in and day out are thrilling to 
them. To the business man, for instance, who 
has to slave in an office all day, golf offers the 
advantages of mental relaxation and a chance 
to develop social contacts. 

Mr. ScuusTer. It seems to me that one of 
the grave difficulties about golf is the elaborate 
ritual it requires to get the benefit of those ten 
minutes of actual play. There is an expensive 
outfit to be bought, membership fees that 
would throw the average man into bankruptcy, 
and any amount of time wasted getting out to 
the club. 

Mr. Mortey. A guy that works in Chambers 
Street, how much time does he have to play 
golf? 

Mr. Evans. You strike a good point there. 
If golf had only started with the cities, there 
would have been golf clubs nearer where people 
work, The ideal arrangement is found in the 
Middle West, where the small towns have golf 
courses almost in their back yards. 

Mr. Mor tey. It’s outrageous for a city the 
size of New York to have all its playgrounds so 
far away. But golf, of course, takes a lot of 
room. I’d like the idea of having people play 
croquet or clock golf in City Hall Park. Clock 
golf is something I can understand. A guy can 
play it in his back yard. 

Mr, Leacu. Why is it not possible to have 
golf played on smaller territory? 

Mk. Jounson. Shorter holes . 
idea . . . about sixty feet. 

Mr. Mor ey. In my opinion, all the ideal 
sports are on or in the water. 

Mr. Evans. There’s plenty of water in a 
water hazard. 


. . that’s my 
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Mr. Frost. It seems to me the chief advan- 
tage of golf is that it teaches so many men how 
to play who don’t know the meaning of play, 
men whose lives have been entirely taken up 
with business. It shows them that there is some- 
thing in life besides amassing wealth. I firmly 
believe that any man of middle age, by taking 
up golf, can add ten years at least to his life. I 
know that I would not be alive to-day if it had 
not been for golf. I devoted six months of my 
life to doing nothing but play golf, when the 
doctors had practically given me up. I brought 
myself back to as good health as I ever had. 

Mr. Evans. It has added a great deal to the 
health and happiness of the country. 

Mr. Jounson. It made me happy when I gave 
it up. I played once with a guy who played in 
par. He made the first three holes in three, four, 
and three, or something like that; I played them 
in six, seven, and twelve. That was the last time 
I played. I have never felt better than since I 
gave up that game. 

Mr. Mortey. There’s another drawback. 
Isn’t it very difficult for a good player and a 
beginner to play together with any happiness 
for either? 

Mr. Evans. No. I can have just as much fun 
playing with a person who takes over a hun- 
dred. In fact, most of the people I have played 
with, outside of tournaments, have taken over 
a hundred. 

Dr. Worre. If you play a bad hand of 
bridge, people will snap at you and call you 
names and never invite you to their homes 
again. But if you dub around at golf, you only 
arouse a storm of friendly laughter. 

Mr. Jounson. Friendly? Huh, that’s good! 

Mr. Scuuster. Another objection to golf is 
that people make a religion of it. They talk 
about it all the time and get to be awful bores, 
They think golf and talk golf and carry their 
business to the golf links. . . . 





Dr. Wo rre. Isn’t it one of the 
frailties of human flesh to confuse 
means with ends? People do the 
same thing with eating and drink- 
ing, but that is no argument against 
eating and drinking. I know of no bet- 
ter cure for illusions of grandeur than 
a game of golf. 

Mr. Scuuster. Why cure them? 

Mr. Mor ey. For God’s sake, let’s 
encourage them! 

Mr. GimseEL. Golf does a lot of good 
in just getting people out of doors. 

Mr. Scuuster. People can go out- 
doors without playing golf. 

Mr. Gimset. But they probably 
wouldn’t unless they had some reason 
to. A lot of people who know what is good for 
them won’t do it if they have to stop and think 
about it. Golf makes people eager to get out in 
the open. Perhaps you might write better 
plays, Mr. Morley, if you played golf. 

Mr. Mor ey. It is quite possible. 

Dr. Woxre. Certainly Schopenhauer could 
have written a better system of philosophy if he 
had had a couple of sixes under his belt. 

Mr. Scuuster. Do you want to bet on that? 

Mr. Jounson. What if he’d had a couple of 
twelves under his belt? 

Dr. Worre. I don’t think anybody cham- 
pions golf as a panacea for all human ills. 

Mr. Scuuster. It has been held up here as 
a great humanitarian activity, a character 
builder, a disciplinarian of the soul, and all that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Evans. I used to think it taught self- 
control, but after seeing some of these golfers 
play, I have my doubts. 
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high tension? 

Mr. Evans. I think so. It 
takes his mind off of what has 
made the tension. 

Mr. Jounson. What does it 
put his mind on? 

Mr. Scuuster. It gives 
him another cause for high 
tension. 

Mr. Frost. One of the ele- 
ments that has brought that 
tension into golf is the univer- 
sal habit of betting on the 
game — “just a little some- 
thing to make it interesting.” 
But that isn’t the fault of golf. 

Mr. Evans. It is true of any game. 

Mr. Frost. Anyway, golf is a great boon to 
the business man who has to do a lot of travel- 
ing. It transforms a trip that used to be a bur- 
den into a continual pleasure jaunt. 

Mr. Evans. And you can play it all over the 
world. 

Mr. Mor ey. In other words, wherever you 
go, all around the world, you would be doing 
pretty much the same thing. I think that is a 
hideous prospect. 

Mk. Evans. If you had experienced the good 
feeling that comes from a round of golf, you 
would think it fine. 

Mr. Mortey. I think you ought to have a 
different kind of good feeling in different places. 
For instance, if I should go to Cleveland or 
Detroit, I would want to see what Cleveland or 
Detroit look like. I would want to see what the 
buildings look like, and the people going up and 
down the streets. It is a terrible thought that 
you could play golf in Syria, or Palestine, or 
Germany, or Sweden. Great God! It is terrible! 

Dr. Wo tre. That is no objection at all. 

Mr. Mor ey. It may be fine if that is what 
you want to do: I am merely speaking for my- 
self. 

Mk. Evans. You get the life of a country you 
are visiting through the people who play golf 
better than you do through Cook’s tours. 

Mr. Mortey. I think you would get a good 
deal more out of it by going to some little tav- 
ern and drinking local drinks. 

Mr. Evans. Every golf course has its nine- 
teenth hole. You could still have your drinks. 
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Mr. Mor ey. Even so, I maintain that golf 
is about as unimaginative a way for an intelli- 
gent man to spend his leisure as you could de- 
vise. Suppose it does leave you healthy and re- 
laxed and all that. Does it ever give you some 
thrilling vision of human possibilities such as 
you can get by walking up Eighth Avenue 
where they are building a subway, or something 
like that? To me, that is infinitely more thrill- 
ing than any game of golf could be. 

Dr. Wo tre. As far as thrills are concerned, 
there are some golf courses in America situated 
in the most beautiful parts of the country. 
There is a course at Mackinac Island, way up 
high, with a view of Lake Superior and. . . 

Mr. Mortey. How much time do those fel- 
lows spend looking at the view? 

Dr. Worre. It thrills you, nevertheless. It 
thrills you as much as the sight of the Taj 
Mahal. 

Mr. Mortey. I would rather see a fellow go 
out on that course with a microscope and look 
for four-leaf clovers. It seems to me that it 
would be a more intelligent way of getting to 
the secrets of life and getting fresh air. 

Dr. Wo re. I think you confuse the issue, 
Mr. Morley. Golf is not a substitute for intel- 
lectual pastimes. 

Mr. Mortey. I don’t think there is any 
issue. If I have confused it, I didn’t know it was 
there. 

Mr. Evans. What could a man do with his 
spare time that would be better for him than 
golf ? 

Mr. ScuustTEr (despairingly). He might loaf 
or walk or plant trees, or, in a dire emergency, 
he might even read... . 

Mr. Mor ey. I don’t 
care what a guy does as 
long as he does it because 
he wants to, and not be- 
cause everybody else is 
doing it. I would rather 
see a man go make maps 
of spider webs, or any- 
thing that represented 
some mania of his own. 

Mr. Evans. I would 
like to know what Mr. 
Leach does with his spare 
time. 

Mr. Leacu. I play 
golf occasionally, but I 
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do it questioningly. Half the time I wonder if 
I ought not to be doing something else. I find I 
can get as much exercise and relaxation in forty 
minutes of tennis as I can in four hours of golf. 
That makes me wonder if I haven’t spent too 
much of my life playing golf. 

Mr. Mor ey. There is something rather de- 
plorable to me — a sort of ethical infusion — 
in the way Henry Leach takes up sport. He ad- 
mits he worries, when he is playing, about 
whether he ought not to be doing something 
else. I think that is a hideous way to approach 
sport. 

Mr. Evans. Golf ought to be played for the 
fun in it, like any other game. 

Mr. Mor ey. There is a question I some- 
times put to myself, and I suppose everyone 
does in his secret moments: When, if ever, am 
I actually happy? There are two situations in 
which I have unexpectedly found myself think- 
ing, ““Observe, I am perfectly happy.” One of 
them is when I am reading a good 
detective story and feel I am about 
to go to sleep. The other happiness 
is sitting on a gravel path and 
pulling up weeds. 

Mr. Evans. You are going to 
make a good golfer. 

Dr. Wore. You get the same 
satisfaction when you have just 
made a nice drive or a good putt. 

Mr. Mor ey. But why deliber- 
ately elect a game in which these 
moments of happiness are necessa- 
rily so few? 

(Mr. Bolitho enters the room.) 

Mr. Botitruo. So sorry to be 
late, gentlemen. Don’t let me 
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interrupt the even flow of your conversation. 

Mr. Leacu. We were talking about golf. 

Mr. Boutruo. Golf? 

Dr. Wo re. Yes. 

Mr. Evans. It’s a game. 

Mr. Scuuster. Is it? I was beginning to 
think it was a religion, or a health-cure, or a 
business, or something of the sort. 

Mr. BouitrHo. Why don’t sports stand on 
their own feet? I have never seen a golf game, 
but it is always advertised like a pill — good 
for your health. Isn’t there anything in it ex- 
cept that it is good for your health? 

Mr. Evans. I think it is damned good fun. 

Mr. Scuuster. Mr. Evans, is it your obser- 
vation that the average golfer — otherwise 
known as the dub — gets any of this ecstasy 
from golf? 

Mr. Evans. He gets just as much thrill 
from good shots as the champion player does. 

Mr. Scuuster. But does he get the good 
shots? 

Dr. Wo tre. The beauty of golf is that you 
remember your good shots and forget the bad 
ones. I never shot under 9§ in my life, yet all 
my memories of golf are pleasant ones. 

Mr. Boutruo. That is a pessimistic view of 
life, if you say the beauty of golf is a small 
thing like that. I don’t want to pass my life in 
anything so mild as forgetting bad shots. In 
fact, I don’t know whether it is mild or vicious. 
It is one of the two. 

Mr. Scuuster. Mr. Bolitho, you are an ex- 
pert in mass social phenomena. Why do you 
think people in America play so much golf? 

Mr. Boutruo. I should like to see it played 
first, but from what I have heard about golf I 


should say it was a pleasure allied to that of 
dancing. 

Mr. Mor ey. How much more magnificent 
if thousands and thousands of people should 
burst out of the office buildings in the middle of 
the afternoon and go into City Hall Park or the 
Battery and dance folk dances. Marvelous! 
That would be real sport. 

Dr. Wotre. I agree with you. But our Puri- 
tan ancestors have precluded that. 

Mr. Mortey. I started folk dancing in the 
offices of the Evening Post years ago. I very 
nearly lost my job because they thought I was 
crazy. That was my idea of real fun — to get 
the office staff out in St. Paul’s graveyard and 
do a little folk dance. That is perfect. 

Mr. Scuuster. Where the green begins . 

Mr. Mortey. No caddies, no sticks, no 
memberships. Just go dance in the streets. 

Dr. Wo re. It should appeal to our motor 
civilization. 

Mr. Bouiruo. I like that word “motor” 
civilization. That is a swell word. 

Mr. GimseL, That is a seven-dollar word. 

Mr. Jounson. Gimbel’s quotes it at seven 
dollars. And a bargain at the price. 

Mk. Boutruo. I am interested in the Ameri- 
can millionaire and what he gets out of life. It 
seems to me it boils down to comfortable trans- 
port and golf. 

Mr. Scuuster. Usually comfortable trans- 
port fo golf. 

Dr. Wotre. I think Mr. Gimbel ought to 
answer that question. 

Mr. GimsBeEL. Probably I play less golf than 
anyone here in the room. But there are more 
people playing now than there used to be, and 
there will be more playing next year, whether 
we hold this discussion or not. 

Mr. Mortey. Don’t you think it is largely 
because golf has been whooped up so unpar- 
donably by the newspapers? 

Mr. Gime, You can’t analyze it. But if golf 
persuades people who live in steam-heated 
buildings to get out one or two days a week, 
and makes them think they are having a good 
time, I say it has served its purpose. 

Mr. Evans. And a darned good purpose! 

Mr. Scuuster. Then the hope of civiliza- 
tion is on the golf links? 

Mr. Morty. If it is, there is about as much 
hope for civilization as there is of my making a 
hole in one. 
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by JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


q Dor critics have often assured us that 
the dollar sign is the symbol of America. I am 
coming to the conclusion that our more charac- 
teristic symbol is the question mark. I have just 
typed them side by side on my Corona and 
have been looking at them. — $ and ? We may 
read the dollar sign as two parallel lines with a 
swirl trying to bring them together. One of 
these lines, as I see it, is expense and the other 
income. Parallel lines never meet in a Euclidean 
world. The S imposed on them represents the 
frantic effort of the individual to refute this 
geometrical finance. In this respect my present 
wanderings over a postwar world show me that 
there is nothing typically American about this 
symbol. The striving, the manifold tragedy, the 
wrung soul of an era concealed in this new 
swastika are universal. In England, France, 
Italy, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Holland, Bel- 
gium — I find it wherever I have lately been, 
even when the expense line does not, as at 
home, insist upon describing a hopeless tan- 
gential curve away from its parallel. However, 
when one has once finally escaped from the 
smoking room of the liner, landed at South- 
ampton or Havre, Hamburg or Genoa, and lost 
oneself among the foreigners, one does escape 
from the question mark in its typical American 
repetitive usage. 

One does not, it is true, escape entirely. The 
mails still function, and a good part of this long 
sunny afternoon which should have been de- 
voted to work on my book, a stroll in the sun- 
shine, or letters to old friends has been spent 
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in my study typing answers to letters from 
strangers asking questions which any local li- 
brarian or even a little intelligent thought and 
work on the part of the questioners should have 
been able to answer. “Where can I find such- 
and-such a quotation?” “Ought I to encourage 
my son to become a teacher?” “‘What would be 
a good list of books to read?” “How can I 
make my boy take an interest in history?” 
As I respond as courteously as I can to this 
constant questioning from my native land — 
a usual part of my week’s chores — I wonder 
what sort of minds ask all these and innumer- 
able other questions. (One thing I know, and 
that is: I shall never be thanked; for it is a sad 
statistical fact that in ten years of answering 
questions from American strangers I have 
never but twice had even the courtesy of an 
acknowledgment of my reply. But that is be- 
side the present point.) 

That I am not alone in my pondering over 
this American question mark is indicated by 
another letter, lately received, from a man with 
a very different type of mind from those of the 
correspondents just noted. “A six weeks’ lec- 
ture tour,” he writes, “including Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and Colorado, brings me back to New 
York with the major impression that all Amer- 
ica is asking questions. Healthy mental curi- 
osity is not a thing to be condemned in children, 
but it is a healthier sign in adults when they 
occasionally take the trouble to think out the 
answers for themselves. My limited experience 
in France has convinced me that the average 
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Frenchman is ashamed to ask a question with- 
out volunteering at least part of the answer. In 
England, questions are apt to be either rhetori- 
cal or veiled in the form of statements open to 
correction. I am told that the problem is the 
decay of conversation in America, but I doubt 
whether we ever had any conversation to de- 
cay. Sophisticated New York is no exception.” 

Questions and converse are closely linked, 
but it is easier in our social history to trace the 
continuance of the former than of the latter. 
We have, indeed, an occasional comment, such 
as that of John Adams, who noted in his diary 
when passing through New York in 1774 on his 
way to the Continental Congress that in spite 
“of all the opulence and splendor of this city, 
there is very little good breeding to be found”’ 
and “no conversation that is agreeable; there 
is no modesty, no attention to one another. 
They talk very loud, very fast, and all together.” 
Alexander Hamilton— not the celebrated 
statesman but a Baltimore doctor — is the only 
man I know of who tried to report Colonial 
conversations verbatim, as may be found in 
his little-known but immensely entertaining 
Itinerarium. With almost complete unanimity, 
however, all travelers for a couple of centuries 
comment on the, to them, curious American 
habit of asking questions in every part of the 
country. It begins as early as 1710, perhaps 
earlier, and becomes marked as the travel lit- 
erature rapidly increases after the French and 
Indian War. It is a habit, therefore, which ob- 
viously has a long history behind it, and for 
which the first explanation sought must be a 
historical one. 


il 


a FRONTIER — that omnipresent al- 
though often unrecognized influence in so many 
departments of American life — is probably at 
the bottom of it. In a sparsely settled section 
there are two good reasons for putting a stranger 
through his catechism — danger, and paucity 
of intellectual interest. Even to-day, in the 
remoter parts of the Carolina Mountains, to 
quote a bit of personal experience, the opening 
of conversation is still stereotyped when a 
mountaineer meets a stranger on the road. 
“Howdy?” Then, with no show of diffidence, 
“What mought your name be?” And when this 
has been satisfactorily answered, comes in- 
evitably next, “Whar mought you be goin’?” 


Thus far the opening of the conversational 
game is evidently a cautious play for safety, s0 
well understood that it is assumed that no 
offense could possibly be taken. What, how. 
ever, so many of the early American tourists 
complained of in New England and elsewhere 
was the merciless catechizing that followed — 
questions as to one’s age, married state, one’s 
relatives, every imaginable detail of a personal 
sort by which the stranger’s mind, history, cir- 


cumstances, and opinions were ruthlessly ex- 
plored so long as he continued to submit. The 
American jaw possesses an idiosyncratic rest- 
lessness, which has been the foundation and 
prime cause of the rise of the Beeman, Adams, 
Wrigley, and other gum fortunes, but I am in- 
clined to trace the source of the second type 
of American questioning less to the extreme 
irritability of the maxillary muscles than toa 
psychological vacuity. The trick of questioning, 
instead of conversing, which developed among 
the dwellers in the towns, villages, and frontier 
fringes of Colonial America and which so dis- 
turbed the horde of French tourists who came 
to look us over following the Seven Years’ and 
Revolutionary Wars, and the English who came 
from 1820 to 1850, was merely the rude effort of 
a primitive, predatory, and half-starved brain 
to grab at food. The spider simply sucked the 
blood out of any insect that got caught in his 
web. 

The communal mental life of any village or 
provincial town for most folk in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries was hardly 
stimulating, but, as compared with those in 
Europe, that of the American towns, villages, 
and lonely clearings became a good deal like 
what the landscape must have looked like after 
the last great thaw of the Ice Age revealed it 
under the melted glacier. As I have pointed out 
elsewhere, a struggle for life under primitive, 
even savage, conditions does not preclude the 
growth of an artistic and intellectual life, as the 
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arts and mythologies of any primitive people 
from the African Negroes to the Pacific Is- 
landers testify. What saps the white man and 
empties his mind of cultural elements when he 
struggles to subdue a wilderness is the effort to 
maintain, as far as possible, a civilized standard 
of material comfort under wilderness opposi- 
tion. Something has to be jettisoned from his 
cargo or he sinks. He always naturally elects to 
throw culture overboard until such time as, the 
storm weathered, he thinks he may salvage it 


ain. 

yo as the life had been in the old lands from 
which our first immigrants came — English 
in New England, German in Pennsylvania 
—there had been many means of self- 
expression and leisure, and a social conscious- 
ness that made such self-expression natural. 
For example, among other things they brought 
with them their arts and crafts. They carved 
the end beams of their houses; painted designs 
on the overhang; designed, carved, and painted 
their furniture. Little by little all. this was 
dropped. The struggle proved too hard. A 
Negro who lived in a grass hut in the jungle had 
time to carve wooden sculpture, play music, 
weave legends; but the white man who wanted 
in a few years to make a European homestead 
out of a patch of the American primeval forest 
had no leisure or surplus energy for anything 
else. 

On the other hand, the struggle against new 
conditions sharpened his wits just at the time 
that he was throwing overboard everything 
they could work on other than practical daily 
needs. They began to be ingrowing. In these 
new communities there was practically no di- 
versification of labor or interest. Everyone was 
doing everything for himself, and almost ail 
doing just the same thing. On the voyages from 
the old countries, in the eighteenth century, the 
food supply frequently ran out and in some in- 
stances the immigrants actually ate each other. 
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In the new communities to which they came, 
the mental food supply also ran out. There 
was often no food for conversation. It is not 
strange that they ate the strangers, mentally. 


iit 


3 W. HAVE thus developed a working 
hypothesis as to where the question mark 
originated in American life. We will now con- 
sider its persistence. Why does it persist? And 
why, in the rich and diversified America of to- 
day, does not conversation take its place? 

For one: thing, there is the inheritance from 
the past. In the eighteenth century the man 
who lived in a clearing or even a small village 
with no public library, newspapers, magazines, 
and scarcely any neighbors had some excuse for 
not giving his mind good food, and letting it 
get so starved that it would chew on anything 
that came its way. But to-day there can hardly 
be an American who has any such excuse for 
mental under-nourishment; but habits were 
formed. The American mind is full of the 
quaintest and most curious anomalies. In busi- 
ness, for example, it is the most radical and 
innovating mind (within the limits of the capi- 
talistic system) in existence. Politically, it is 
eighteenth century if not earlier. In the same 
way the average American youth of either sex, 
though self-reliant socially to a marked and 
even startling degree, intellectually lacks, al- 
most as markedly, all initiative. He, or she, 
studies his lessons and recites them, even in 
college, like a good little grade boy or. girl. 
The habit of wide-ranging intellectual curiosity 
and of self-reliance in satisfying it has been lost. 
The habit of asking questions has persisted. 
Everyone wants to be told what to read (mark 
the success of the book clubs), what he should 
think, what is good and what is bad. Perhaps 
the most encouraging part of the prohibition 
muddle is in showing that at least the American 
will kick and balk when told what he must 
drink. ¢ 

The first factor, then, is that the American 
mind has behind it no long habit of indulgence 
in intellectual curiosity, understood in the 
best sense. Through a long period it got out of 
the way of being interested in things other than 
those of the daily environment of work and 
play, or of the rag; tag, and bobtail of discon- 
nected facts that: might turn up with any 
stranger. There .could be. no more coherency 
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among these topics than among the stray items 
one picks up by glancing through a popular 
magazine and a village newspaper. They kept 
the mind from eating into its own fibers, per- 
haps, but they did nothing to train it as an 
instrument of thought. 


Moreover, America is still, to a great extent,. 


provincial and frontier. I am not speaking 
solely of the international aspect of this. For 
the most part it is, of course, utterly ignorant 
of the rest of the world. (I am speaking gener- 
ally and not of select groups.) It is one of the 
quaint anomalies of which I spoke above that 
the nation whose public mind is the least inter- 
national of any of the great nations should pub- 
lish the best journal dealing solely with interna- 
tional affairs. That, however, has nothing to do 
with the problem. The magazine is not self- 
supporting and has a limited circulation. The 
editor of several magazines of extremely wide 
circulation told me that they could publish 
nothing that did not directly deal with America, 
that their readers were interested in nothing 
else. The editor of another magazine, one of the 
best in the country, told me that, although for 
his own intellectual satisfaction he did occa- 
sionally publish an article on a foreign country, 
there was no reaction to it among his readers 
and, as far as circulation went, the pages might 
as well have been left blank. 

It is not, however, in this sense only that I 
mean we are still provincial and frontier. I 
noted above that the reason why a savage had 
the time and inclination to express his esthetic 
personality, whereas a white man as a pioneer 
did not, was because the white man was trying 
to establish a high standard of material comfort 
under conditions which took too much of his 
time and energy to leave him any remainder 
for cultural pursuits. In this sense America is 
still in the frontier stage and it is becoming 
questionable if it will ever be anything else. 
The difference between the Indian and the 
Englishman was that the Englishman wanted 
all the physical comforts of old England set up 
in the wilderness in his own generation as fast 
as possible. He measured his own minimum 
standard of living by that to which he had been 
accustomed or which he had seen. The attain- 
ment of this absorbed all his energy, and he let 
the rest go. Could the first settlers of Boston in 
1630 have seen the comfortable town of 1800, 
they would have believed that a settled, or- 
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derly, and comely cultural life must surely by 
then have been attained. The trouble is that 
America never has attained such a life. This, J 
well know, is by many considered as a virtue, 
and I am discussing it here only from the stand- 
point of the main topic of this article. 

The seaboard was soon comfortably settled, 
but the frontier kept extending and absorbing 
the interest and energies of the people. In 1890 
the physical frontier was officially declared 
closed and ended by the government; but it 
made no difference, for the people were as busy 
and worn out as ever settling themselves in a 
wholly new country — the country of “the 
high standard of living.” The settlers of two 
centuries ago, who had to jettison their cultural 
heritage and interests in order to cut down trees 
and snipe at Indians skulking behind those that 
had not yet been cut, have been replaced by 
settlers in the Country of the High Standard 
who have had to throw overboard their cultural 
tastes (the heritage has gone) in order to pay 
rent, get a cook, have two or three bathrooms, 
and a motor car or two. They are just as 
pressed, hard-working, and weary as their fore- 
fathers — and for the same reason. They are 
trying to attain a standard of physical well- 
being to which they think they ought to attain 
in their own generation in an environment in 
which the old physical difficulties have merely 
been replaced by economic ones. 

I have not, as yet, had a chance to read Mr. 
and Mrs. Lynd’s Middletown, but it is, I under- 
stand, a very careful and not exaggerated study 
of a town of forty thousand people in the Mid- 
dle West. A review says that it shows that 
“literature and art have virtually disappeared 
as male interests.” It is what always happens 
in any frontier life, and America has replaced 
the old geographical frontier by the frontier of 
the living-standard. In the old days we used to 
tell critical foreigners that we had been so busy 
settling and subduing a continent that we had 
had no time for culture. Well, we have jolly 
well settled and subdued it. We have roped it, 
and thrown it, and eaten a good part of it up. 
But before we had time to get our breath, we 
have gone off on a gold rush to this new Land 
of the High Standard. Because it is on no map, 
there is no telling how big it is or how long it 
will take to settle and subdue it. Meanwhile the 
total energies of a good many of us are absorbed 
in “sawing wood” like our ancestors and pro- 
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tecting ourselves from the savages under the 
changed conditions imposed by settling this 
new country that can be found in no atlas. 
When the old frontier ended at the Pacific 
Ocean, we had at least some limit set to the 
physical and mental energy necessary to make 
it habitable for civilized man; but one wonders 
to-day, as one swings one’s economic ax and 
turns one’s back on the shelf of books one 
would like to have time to read, where to look 
for the Pacific Coast of this new country we 
have started to subdue. 

This new country is a rushing, busy, hus- 
tling, restless one. Not long ago I dined in Amer- 
ica with an old friend I had not seen in some 
years. After dinner we walked into the library 
to have our coffee before the open fire. After we 
had sipped it and had a puff or two of our cigars, 
my host said, with the inevitability of after- 
dinner New Yorkers, ““Where do you want to 
go now?” I suggested that as I had not seen 
him for a long time I would much prefer to 
sit just where I was, before the fire, and talk to 
him. His reply was: “Thank Heaven. I haven’t 
had a good talk with anybody in ages.” Last 
year when I was at home, a New York boy of 
about seventeen —a thoughtful lad — com- 
plained of his inability to find any men to talk 
with. “They always want to go somewhere or 
turn on the radio,” he commented. “How is a 
boy to learn if he can never talk to a man?” 
At least for ordinary conversation there used 
to be the home, the piazza in the evenings, or a 
tramp through the country. The motor car, 
the small apartment, and the rest of the factors 
in the new high standard have largely done 
away with such opportunities. But as far as 
good conversation, and not mere talk, is con- 
cerned, I think these are surface symptoms, 
secondary influences. 


iV 


M ANY ELEMENTS are necessary for 
good conversation. For one thing there must be 
a sense of leisure. The talk may last only an 
hour, but an absence of any sense of hurry is 
essential, We may get through a business 
interview in five minutes, like rushing a bucket 
to a fire, but good talk should be like a stream 
on which we can float leisurely without know- 
ing what may appear beyond the next bend. In 
order that there should be bends, however, 
each mind must have many interests. It is by 
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no means necessary that the major interest of 
each of the talkers should be the same or even 
similar. As a rule, indeed, for the best of talk, it 
is just as well that they should not be. If they 
are, the talk is too likely to become and stay 
mere “shop.” The talkers, however, must have 
backgrounds that afford ample points of con- 
tact. One must be able to range over fields of 
fact and thought without having forever to be 
adding interpretative footnotes. 

It is the lack of this background that ac- 
counts in good part for America’s lack of con- 
versation in the European sense, even among 
the professional and university classes. Too 
often in America, so long as one keeps to a 
man’s “subject,” one may get a good deal that 
is interesting, even if it is imparted too much 
like a lecture; but once get off that, and one is 
lost. It is like getting off a road in the dark. 

In contrast, I well recall an evening spent 
with a Frenchman, whose “subject” happens 
to be American history. As we had both written 
books known to the other on the topic, we 
started on that, and I very soon found that he 
was better grounded in it than many American 
professors. There was not a source to which I 
referred with which he was not well acquainted 
and which he did not quickly and accurately 
appraise. Soon the talk wandered to other mat- 
ters. In a very amateurish way I had been in- 
terested in the Minoan civilization of Crete 
and had been to the Ashmolean Museum to 
hunt up some pottery. In a casual way he took 
up the topic, discussed the various stages of the 
civilization, the changes in pottery design, and 
as we drifted from that to Greece and philoso- 
phy and literature, the talk flowed on and on, 
without effort or pedantry, until we found it 
was one in the morning. He was, of course, a 
far abler and better educated man than myself, 
but outside of American history, perhaps, we 
were both amateurs in all we discussed. What I 
enjoyed was the breadth of the discussion, the 
wealth of background he had, the ability to 
illustrate some point by another in a wholly 
different field. It is just this that is lacking for 
the most part in American talk, which is likely 
to be narrow, professional, and all too often 
pedantic. 

The European mind at its best is both fuller 
and more flexible than ours, although in many 
practical ways the American is perhaps the 
more flexible. It is not simply in the number of 
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32. 
facts absorbed, but in the play of mind and the 
fields covered. We have had our own examples 
of the scholar in politics — for instance, the 
man of fairly wide interests, such as Wilson, 
Lodge, Roosevelt, to name three very different 
types — but they have been, so to speak, prac- 
tical minds working in history, law, or. natural 
science. We note the intrinsic difference when 
we run over the English list — Morley, Balfour, 
Haldane, Smuts, and others. In all of them, 
Morley ieast, philosophy has been a major in- 
terest, and it is in the philosophical outlook 
that we find another essential factor in good 
conversation. It cannot be sustained long on 
mere facts. The philosophy need not — in- 
deed, should not — be technical, but there must 
be a philosophical attitude, an ability and will- 
ingness to see all round a subject and to trace 
its implications. Talk, in fact, should never ‘be 
exclusively technical, any more than it should 
deal solely in facts. Talk to facts is much like 
wine to grapes: they should be there as a foun- 
dation, but the aroma and full flavor of a rich 
Burgundy are far removed from the individual 
grapes that were crushed in order that the wine 
might flow and slowly mature. 


V 


O:.: FACTOR that has played a large 
part in the de-specializing of talk in Europe, 
and which is responsible for good talk every- 
where, has been curiously lacking in America— 
woman. Talk is possibly best between social- 
ized, civilized men, but the process of socializ- 
ing, civilizing, and de-specializing them has 
been largely the task of woman, a task in 
which she has signally failed in America. This 
topic is complex enough to call for a paper 
wholly devoted to it, but I think it cannot be 
denied that woman in America has failed in her 
age-long duty of civilizing her man. She has 
merely appropriated leisure and culture to her- 
self. Woman has never made anything of cul- 
ture without man. As a result of the complete 
social dichotomy in America, the women have 
developed an anemic, uncreative cultural at- 
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mosphere and the social life of both sexes has 
become uncivilized in a very real sense, A 
broadly humane culture: has suffered in the 
hands of the women until it has come to be re. 
garded as effeminate dilettanteism; and. the 
man, engrossed in his office, shop, study, or 
laboratory, leading his social life by talking 
shop — whether business, art, or profession — 
to his male fellow workers, has narrowed also 
into specialism and one-track interests. Yet, on 
the whole, I think to-day, in spite of all the 
Women’s Clubs with their papers, the Brown- 
ing Societies, and the rest of the feminine cul- 
tural flubdub, there is more chance for the 
growth of ‘a genuine cultivated life among 
the men than among the women of America. 
Woman having failed to socialize and humanize 
her man, it may yet be his job to civilize her, 

I am very far from meaning that good talk 
must deal with Shakespeare and the musical 
classics. What I mean is that good conversation 
is something quite different from obtaining 
verbal instruction. We may get an amazing 
amount of interesting information from a spe- 
cialist discoursing on his subject, but so can-we 
from the Encyclopedia Britannica. Good talk 
affords, perhaps, the best instruction in the 
world, but it is not the instruction of a text- 
book. A scientist who knew all there was to 
know about-the common house fly might give 
us an extremely interesting evening; but if it 
were solely limited to the objective aspects of 
this one subject, it obviously would not be 
good conversation in any civilized sense. For 
that, as we have said, a wide background of 
knowledge and experience and a completely 
de-specialized attitude of mind are required. 

There is, perhaps, one other point about 
American talk that may be noted. I have al- 
ready touched upon another aspect of the prob- 
lem in my article on “The Mucker Pose” in 
Harper's. There seems to be a rather wide- 
spread fear that to indulge in intelligent con- 
versation is to make oneself suspect in a nation 
of “go-getters” and “‘he-men.” The dominance 
of business interests and the business:type un- 
doubtedly: have much to do with this; but 
tracing it back, I think we meet the influences 
of both the frontier and of the American woman 
again. “He-men,” of course, are at a premium 
on the frontier. Moreover, the experience to be 
derived in a frontier life, if intensive, is ex- 
tremely narrow. Like a small farm, it may bea 
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good place to start from, but it is intellectually 
killing to remain on it. Not only does the fron- 
tier stunt the intellectual life, but it makes it 
suspect. A frontier is essentially democratic, 
and in all democracies it is damning to be high- 


brow. In this respect the influence of the fron- 


tier has been deeply felt in America since the - 


days of Andrew Jackson. 

But if for this reason good conversation is 
more or less taboo, so it is for another. By 
failing to civilize her man and make him a part 
of any real social life, woman has, as we have 
said, feminized American culture and conver- 
sation to such an extent as to make anything 
beyond shop-talk appear as effeminate. For 
this double reason a certain atmosphere has 
been created in America that is inimical to 
good talk. There are, of course, many men who 
can talk well under the right conditions, but 
the social atmosphere in America all too often 


does not provide them. Thus Henry Adams, 


when teaching at Harvard, in spite, as he said, 
of the “presence of some of the liveliest and 
most agreeable of men, who would have made 
the joy of London or Paris,” found that Cam- 
bridge offered only “a social desert that would 
have starved a polar bear.” Even Russell 
Lowell, William James, John Fiske, and 
Francis Child could not make it blossom. 


Vi 


ES is distinctly a social 
art, and it can flourish only where society itself 
has come to be something of a practiced art. 
It cannot succeed, any more than an orchestra 
can, with one or two competent players amid 
a lot of others with no ear for music. One has 
got to. be able to count upon all the members 
of the group having a certain background and 
attitude, even when the major interests and 
occupations of every. member of the group are 
different. For various reasons the old type of 
society, in which, from a social point of view, 
such. counting upon could be made with. cer- 
tainty, is breaking down everywhere; but in 
America the social mixture has always. been 
more heterogeneous than in Europe. I am not 
speaking in a snobbish sense, any more than it 
would be snobbish to object to a saxophone and 
a bass drum taking part in a piece prepared 
solely for strings. The mental backgrounds, 
even when there are any that deserve the 
name, of any ordinarily gathered group of men 
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in America are so different that within their 
circumscribed spheres they offer but ‘narrow 
range for talk to wander in. It is continually 
being brought up against this wall and that. 
When the right group gets together in America, 
there can be as good talk as anywhere; but it 
rarely happens, and for the most part even 
those capable of it have learned to hold their 


tongues and play safe. 


Coming back to what seems to me to be the 
main point, the question mark is likely to 
continue to be the symbol of the United States 
so long as its men remain frontiersmen, so 
long as they continue to devote all their time 
and strength to subduing a wilderness instead 
of living in it, whether the wilderness is one of 
woods and Red Indians or of the stony fields of 
ever-increasing economic wants. If the new 
Land of the High Standard proves to be illim- 
itable, with a frontier retreating farther 
ahead of each succeeding generation, the 
question mark — sign of hungry and empty 
frontier minds — is not soon to be replaced by 
civilized conversation. The discussion of an 
endless succession of things — motors, radios, 
airplanes — or of facts, is not conversation. 
A full mind, a philosophic outlook, a disinter- 
ested interest, so to speak, a broad and varied 
background, are not frontier products. Here 
and there in America a settler has decided that 
he will move no farther, that he will content 
himself with the patch he has already cleared, 
and begin really to live instead of always get- 
ting ready to. He has ceased to be a frontiers- 
man and has begun to. build the next stage of 
civilization. His talk is likely to be good. Con- 
versation will begin when we cease to expand 
and .begin to concentrate. I read to-day in a. 
European newspaper that “what Denmark 
thinks to-day,. Europe thinks to-morrow.” 
Look. for little Denmark on the map, and think 
that over. But, you say, “May I ask... ?” 
Go to! . 
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HAD NOT seen my old student comrade, 
Pastor Torelius of Lerkila, for ten years when, 
on a fine warm summer evening just a little 
while ago, we ran into each other on the corner 
of the sidewalk in front of the Grand Hotel. 
We had been at the same mess table at Upsala, 
where I was studying something, I don’t re- 
member what — probably the piano— but 
he was studying “divvers” and was a very 
serious young man, except on Saturday nights. 
For he had regular habits and was exact in 
everything, even in the matter of youthful 
indulgence. He had an excellent head, and as 
he was also of a good old clerical family and 
had more than one bishop, if not for blood 
uncle at least for uncle by courtesy, he had 
made his way quickly, so that while he was 
still quite young he had been assigned to a 
fairly good parish. ‘All this has given him a pre- 
dominantly bright and harmonious conception 
of Christianity, and when I saw him coming 
toward me on the sidewalk with arms out- 
spread, as if it had been only a week ago we had 
parted at Taddi’s café, I should have believed 
from his expression that it was Saturday 
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night, if I hadn’t known it was only Friday. 

We sat us down at a table under the awning 
of the restaurant and were served with various 
refreshments. It so happened that we came to 
the end of our student memories more quickly 
than we expected, and our conversation dealt 
mostly with the present. I was informed that 
he had already been married for the second 
time and that his second venture promised to 
be as happy as his first would have been, had 
the Lord so ordained. He talked about his 
charming life out in the country, which he 
wouldn’t change for anything else in the 
world. He was fond of his congregation and be- 
lieved that they in turn respected him. We 
also touched on the subject of present religious 
tendencies, and I asked, among other things, 
if he was much bothered by revivalists in his 
community. 

“You mean the Independents?” he said. 
“No, I can’t say that I am. It was vexatious 
when the Archbishop came on his visitation 
and saw that more people streamed into the 
meeting-house than into church. But I was 
new in the district, my predecessor was made 
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the scapegoat, and since then conditions have 
changed for the better. There is a more con- 
ciliatory spirit, and though I can’t exactly 
say I have more people in church than before, 
at least — God be thanked! — there are fewer 
in the meeting-house. Ah well, and there’s a 
special reason for that. . . .” 

He broke off and looked very mysterious, 
but I asked no further questions, and we sat 
silent for a minute. On the sidewalk in front of 
us an occasional lean Yankee was parading 
amid the fat Stockholmers; from the river 
terrace came the last bars of a Viennese 
waltz, which left behind a strange stillness; 
and through the midst of this stillness burst 
the lowing of a cow. It proceeded from one of 
the coast boats which had just come in at the 
dock; a moment later we could hear the cow 
trampling on the gangway, another followed, 
and we saw a little old peasant leading both 
the cows after him on one rope. 

“They are beautiful cows,” said the clergy- 
man, “though not so beautiful as mine. I have 
the fattest and handsomest in the whole parish. 
But one must see cows in a green landscape to 
appreciate them. There is nothing I’m fonder 
of than my cows — among the things of this 
world, I mean, of course. But for that too 
there’s —” 

“A special reason?” 

“Precisely. Let me tell you the whole story, 
about the cows, the Independents, and my 
marriage. It all belongs together. 

if 


} OU May, perhaps, remember that it 
was very warm last summer, especially just 
before midsummer. One day I was going the 
rounds of my place as usual. I went out along 
the ditches in the full sunlight, crossed a 
meadow where my people were cutting hay, 
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and came to the pasture where my cows were 
grazing.. You can’t imagine how handsome 
they looked between the birch trunks. I 
scratched them behind the horns and talked 
to them the way I do, to Primrose and Butter- 
cup and White Girl — she is my bell-cow; she 
has no horns and is as white as milk — and 
to Hercules, my bull, who is a combination of 
strength and mildness. No animal is better 
tempered than a bull if only one doesn’t irri- 
tate him at the start. 

“I talked to them all, and they answered 
me as well as they could, lowing after me when 
I left. I also talked with an ‘enlightened’ 
tailor whom I met on the slope, a man who was 
a pillar of strength among the ‘awakened’ in 
the parish. I’ve even heard tell that he used to 
drive out devils. He responded a bit wryly, of 
course — and then I came down to the lake. 
There it lay still and shining. It’s a principle 
with me never to go in swimming before mid- 
summer; but it was only a couple of days till 
then, and I was perspiring with the heat. I 
couldn’t resist. In a twinkling my clothes were 
off, I jumped into the water, and swam out. 
However, it was colder than I had thought, and 
I didn’t stay in long. 

“But when I came out, what did I see but 
all the cows coming toward me? I called to 
them, and they came nearer, but slowly and 
cautiously. White Girl came first, with Her- 
cules close beside her. When they were ten or 
fifteen paces away, I suddenly saw by their ex- 
pression that they didn’t recognize me, that 
they didn’t even take me for a human being! 
And in Hercules’ look I thought I saw some- 
thing I had never seen there before. I confess 
that all at once I got frightfully scared. If you 
want to know what panic terror means, picture 
yourself stark naked in front of a dozen large 
beasts with sharp horns — I have eleven cows 
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and a bull — with a lake behind you! 

“T for my part went half crazy with fear and 
began to run along the shore. Then some life 
came into the cows. I heard them behind me at 
a sharp trot. What was I to do? I caught hold 
of a bough that was fairly low and swung my- 
self up into a tree. It was high time; the whole 
herd was upon me, and Hercules snorted at 
me and butted the tree with his horns. Well, 
he couldn’t reach me, and luckily it was so 
warm that I didn’t catch a chill, though ordi- 
narily my stomach is very sensitive. I tried to 
talk sense to them, but there was no possi- 
bility of such a thing. White Girl responded 
only with contempt, Primrose lowered her head 
and gave me an ugly look, and Hercules lost 
his composure for the first time. 

“ Andin their way they were right. How could 
they conceive that this strange white thing, 
which took flight at their coming and climbed 
into a tree, this animal which had neither 
black clothes, nor spectacles, nor a straw hat 
with a wide brim, was identical with their 
master and good friend? This creature must 
then inevitably be their enemy, or at least a 
strange, ridiculous, and indecent phenomenon 
which ought to be combated. 


Kil 


we 
I. 1s, however, luckily a fact that a 
violent emotion is seldom long-lived, at least 
not with animals. After a while the luscious 
grass began to distract their attention, and I 
hid myself in the leaves as much as I could, in 
the hope of being forgotten. The beasts had 
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already begun to spread out and I began to 
hope for liberation— the rough bark was 
most uncomfortable to my skin — when | 
heard the prattle and laughter of girls’ voices, 
It was the schoolmistress and the enlightened 
tailor’s two daughters—all of them en. 
lightened, of course — who were coming with 
towels in their hands to bathe! 

“TI can’t deny that I whispered to myself, 
‘This is the very devil!’ I only hoped that they 
wouldn’t see me and I vowed in turn to look 
the other way. As far as that goes, there 
wasn’t much to look at, if I except the young- 
est. They were, I must say, so quick in their 
motions that I had hardly time to think what 
I should do before the younger girl was stand- 
ing with one foot in the water and all her 
clothes neatly laid on a stone. To be frank, I 
didn’t dare to turn my head away for fear of 
making a rustle in the leaves. Well, soon all 
three of the girls were splashing in the water, 
while I was sitting in my tree as silent as a 
little rat. There’s nothing like getting used to 
things: the bark no longer hurt my poor skin 
as much as before, and I began to submit to 
my fate and hope for a happy end to the story. 
So there was, too, in the end, though not in the 
way I imagined. 

“The girls came out of the lake again, but 
the schoolmistress happened to come ashore a 
bit farther away, of course just where my 
clothes were. She came running to tell of her 
discovery: ‘A man’s clothes are over there; 
there’s a man bathing right by us!’ 

““But where has he gone?’ 

“He must have swum far out.’ 

“They dressed in a great hurry, then stood 
and listened. They could hear nothing, could 
see nothing out in the lake. Had he been 
drowned? And who could it be? They would 
have to look more carefully at the clothes. The 
youngest was the boldest; she stole off and 
came back with the news: ‘It’s the parson. 
Only think — if he’s been drowned!’ 

“What will become of his poor soul?’ the 
schoolmistress wondered. 

“*His soul, nothing!’ responded the young- 
est girl, angry and at the same time with a 
sob in her throat; ‘He confirmed me three 
years ago and I was very fond of him, even if 
he didn’t have the true revelation. But God 
isn’t as spiteful as you are.’ 

“Suddenly they all grew silent and began 
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to stare up into the tree as:if they were be- 
witched. Then they let out a triple shriek and 
the next instant they were off like the wind. 
“Finally I got down out of the tree and 
dressed. I was comparatively calm. You must 
admit I hadn’t much more to lose. Never, 
surely, was a poor servant of the Lord. so 
innocently placed in such a damning situation. 
It wasn’t long before the tailor came to the 
spot with two more of the faithful. They looked 
a bit grim, all three of them, but in the tailor’s 


eyes was a gleam of secret fire. You can imag... 
ine the rascal’s delight at the thought of driv--~ 
ing out the devil from no less a person than the~~ 


lawful guardian of his soul, the parish min- 
ister. However, by the greatest ‘luck I had al- 
ready managed to get my clothes‘on; and with 
them the dignity of which I was now in so 
much need. Before the tailor could open his 
mouth, I told him I should call.on him in the 
afternoon and explain everything; whereupon 
I dismissed them with a wave and went off 
with firm composure. 


Iv 


aie AFTERNOON I fortunately met 
the girl first. She was standing by a bush in the 


orchard eating gooseberries. Her father, I 
should mention, had a fine place with an ex- 
cellent orchard; he had been blessed outwardly 
as well as inwardly, had saved his money and 
bought this house. I explained everything to 
her, and the dear child believed me at once. 
She was the only sensible one of the lot. First 
she had thought I was crazy to have climbed 
up naked into a tree, but when she heard me 
talk and saw that I had my wits in control, 
she believed me right away. She was a simple- 


hearted, unsophisticated girl, and what had 


-happened did not‘seem tg her nearly so dread- 


ful as I had thought. It is assuredly true,_as 
someone has said; that woman is closer to-na- 
ture than ‘man,.and that she feels much less 
shame about natural things than do we, al- 
though we always think the opposite when we 
are young and do not know her.” 

“But what about the tailor?” 

“He never would believe me. But that 
didn’t, of course, prevent him from feeling 
flattered when a couple of months later I 
came to ask for the hand of his daughter. You 
will have gathered by this time that it is she 
who is now my wife. But my father-in-law still 
believes I climbed up into a tree naked to see 
the girls bathe. For his family’s sake, however, 
he regards this as a very natural and pardon- 
able fault, which I have completely atoned for 
since. But among his fellow believers his in- 


dulgence toward me has awakened surprise 


and displeasure, and that is why the services 
at the meeting-house which he and his family 
conduct are no longer so well attended as 
formerly.” 

As it was getting late, we rose to depart. 
When we separated, we shook hands heartily 
and I wished him all success, both for the vic- 
tory of the true church and for the good turn 
which the affair had taken in respect to him 
personally. 

“Thanks,” said he, “I am happy already. 
It is, to be sure, a fact that my wife has not 
had the same intellectual advantages‘as:I; but 
she has the culture of the heart. And it made an 
impression on me, too, that she laid down her 
clothes so neatly; whereas the others threw 
them all higgledy-piggledy.” 
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HE PROHIBITION question has been 
treated from three different standpoints in the 
articles which have appeared in the last three 
issues of THE Forum. The present contribution 
is not designed as a comprehensive criticism 
or estimate of those articles, but will deal with 
only a few salient points; and these not be- 
cause they are peculiar to the articles but be- 
cause they form part of the general stream of 
prohibition discussion. 

Mr. Coudert* strikes the keynote of his article 
at the very outset. He says: 

Prohibition is not a question of gastronomy, nor 

even of religion; it is a problem in government. Re- 


luctance or inability to grasp this simple truth is at 
the root of the present intolerable situation. 


How vital this question of government is, 
how profoundly the enactment of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the statutes for its 
enforcement violate the fundamental principles 
of our government, how dangerous to our in- 
stitutions will be a persistence in this violation 
— all this is brought out with great clearness 
and with abundant illustration in Mr. Cou- 
dert’s article; and to all this Mr. McBridet 
makes no attempt to reply. He is content to 
wave it aside, without any argument whatso- 
ever, in these few words of mere denial: 
Is it true that the dry laws are incompatible with the 


spirit of our government, and therefore that citizens 
need not respect them? This theory is entirely false. 


~ ® Frederic R. Coudert, Jr., “Repeal the Jones Act!”—Tue 
Forum, August, 1929. 
TF. Scott McBride, 


“Enforce Prohibition!” —Tue Forum, 
September, 1929. 


The FALLACIES of 


by FABIAN FRANKLIN 






Drawings by Geoffrey Norman 


No law ever was adopted in this country in more 
strict conformity with the democratic rules of 
self-government. 


If this calls for any remark, it is only that the 
Eighteenth Amendment is incompatible with 
the spirit of our government, not because of 
any irregularity in the process of its adoption, 
but because of the nature of the Amendment. 

Since Mr. Coudert’s presentation is so forci- 
ble, and Mr. McBride attempts no reply to his 
argument, there might appear to be no occa- 
sion for saying anything further on this head. 
It seems desirable, however, to supplement Mr. 
Coudert’s treatment by calling attention to 
some vital points which are so elementary 
and so evident that they ought to be familiar 
to everyone, but which are far too seldom im- 
pressed upon the public mind. 

The object of any constitution like ours is 
to place beyond the reach of the ordinary 
processes of legislative change certain funda- 
mental features of the government and certain 
fundamental rights of the people. The Consti- 
tution of the United States undertook to do 
this, and nothing more. It provided a certain 
framework for the Federal Government which 
it created; it fixed the limits of the power 
of that government, as distinguished from the 
state governments; and it guaranteed certain 
essentials of liberty and property. 

Into this great instrument there was injected 
for the first time by the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment matter of a wholly different kind — 
not only a different kind but the opposite kind. 
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Whether prohibition is right or wrong, wise or 
unwise, it is certainly a denial of personal 
liberty; and to entrench a denial of personal 
liberty behind the mighty ramparts of our 
Constitution is to do precisely the opposite of 
what our Constitution — or any constitution 
like ours — is designed to do. The Constitution 
withdraws certain things from the immediate 
control of the majority, withdraws them from 
the province of ordinary legislation, for the 
purpose of safeguarding liberty; the Eighteenth 
Amendment seizes upon the mechanism de- 
signed for this purpose, and perverts it to the 
diametrically opposite end, that of safeguarding 
the denial of liberty. 

The old Constitution — the Constitution as 
it was before the Eighteenth Amendment — 
not only contained no prohibition of drink; it 
contained no prohibition of any personal act, 
however criminal. It left the question of crime 
to be dealt with by ordinary legislation. It 
contained many prohibitions; but in every 
instance its “Thou shalt not” was addressed 
to the government, State or Federal, not to the 
citizen. The object in every case was to set 
limits to governmental power, in no case to 
control individual conduct. It contained no 
prohibition of murder, or arson, or forgery, or 
perjury, or robbery; it contains no such pro- 
hibition now. The only personal act that the 
Constitution of the United States makes a 
crime to-day is the manufacture, sale, trans- 
portation, or importation of intoxicating liquor. 

There is one crime with which the Constitu- 
tion does deal — the crime of treason; but it 
deals with it in a way that brings out only the 
more clearly the spirit of the whole Consti- 
tution. Treason stands apart from all other 
crimes in that it aims directly against the very 
existence of the constituted government; it 
might therefore be supposed that in the case 
of treason the Constitution would naturally 
depart from its position in regard to crimes in 
general and lay down a positive law concerning 
it. But even in dealing with treason, the Con- 
stitution does nothing of the kind; on the con- 
trary, its provisions on this serious crime are 
directed solely to setting limits to governmen- 
tal power. The subject is dealt with in Article 
III, Section 3, of the Constitution, which reads 
(in full) as follows: 


1. Treason against the United States shall consist 
only in levying war against them, or in adhering to 
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their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No 
person shall be convicted of treason unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or 
on confession in open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of treason 
shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture except 
during the life of the person attainted. 


That is all. Even in the case of the crime of 
treason, the sole concern of the Constitution 
is to protect individuals against the excesses 
of governmental zeal or popular frenzy. 
Resistance to the enforcement of national 
prohibition has its source in many causes; but 
the moral backbone of that resistance has been 
supplied by the passionate resentment aroused 
by its gross perversion of the Constitution 
and its flagrant violation of the principle of 
state self-government which has been the very 
life blood of our institutions. From the very 
first moment that this resistance manifested 
itself, it has been the boast of prohibition 
spokesmen that the law could never be repealed 
because it was embedded in the Constitution, 
and that no amount of discontent or condemna- 
tion on the part of the people of great states 
like New York or Massachusetts or Wisconsin 
could avail to effect any relief; but this con- 
temptuous arrogance, far from quenching the 
spirit of resistance, has served only to make it 
more intense, more widespread, more deter- 
mined. Nor can it ever be otherwise, unless or 
until the American people shall have lost all 
trace of the spirit of liberty and completely 
forgotten the history of their own institutions. 


PROHIBITION A UNIQUE PROBLEM 


V E r. ADams* has made an important 
contribution to public enlightenment by stress- 
ing, as a background of the whole situation, 
the multiplicity and diversity of our laws 
relating to almost every conceivable aspect of 
daily life. The point has often been made, 
but perhaps never so effectively. But, valuable 
as is his discussion of this subject, I feel con- 
strained to enter some objections which seem 
to me of great importance. 

In dealing with the question of prohibition, 
it is well that Mr. Hoover’s commission should 
recognize its connection with the more compre- 
hensive problem to which Mr. Adams so 
strenuously directs attention. But to overstress 


* James Truslow Adams, “Hoover and Law Observance,” — 
Tue Forum, July, 1929. 
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that connection would. be. an infinitely more 
disastrous error than to-ignore-it altogether; 
and this for two distinct reasons. In the first 
place, the prohibition problem differs from the 
general problem of law observance and law 
enforcement in such vital ways as to require a 
wholly different diagnosis and a wholly differ- 
ent treatment. And secondly, the broader 
problem is so vast, the difficulties that beset 
any serious. attempt at dealing with it are so 
immense, that to let the prohibition wound 
continue to fester until those difficulties are 
overcome is a counsel of despair. Of neither 
of these considerations does Mr. Adams seem 
to be conscious. Let me say a few words about 
them both. 

It is perfectly true, as Mr. Adams says, that 
there are a great many. laws which are gener- 
ally recognized as unwise, which are accord- 
ingly held.in no respect, and which, instead of 
being repealed, “are allowed simply to lapse 
in observance,” But nowhere does he give an 
example — nor could he give an example — 
of a law of this kind which enlists the constant 
attention of the authorities, which the authori- 
ties. strain every effort to enforce, and which 
accordingly gives rise to a nationwide struggle 
between the law.on the one, hand and millions 
of violators of the law on the other. Nor is the 
prohibition situation singular in this outward 
aspect only. It is equally singular in its inward 
nature; for these millions of breakers of the 
prohibition law, inchiding a large proportion 
of the most intelligent and most high-minded 
of our people, do not experience the slightest 
sense of guilt'in breaking the law. It is in the 
instance. of prohibition, and in no other, that 
vast multitudes of our people are definitely 
arrayed against a Jaw which our government is 
making a constant and strenuous effort to 
enforce. To treat this portentous situation as a 
mere part of our familiar experience of. law- 
laxity would be like treating the Mississippi 
flood as if it were a mountain freshet. 


A CRITICAL SITUATION 


E DIFFERENCE in character between 
the prohibition problem and that of general 
law improvement is not more marked than the 
difference in its urgency. Perhaps I may here 
be permitted to remark parenthetically that, 
much as I have written in opposition to the 
Eighteenth Amendment, I have never charged 





it with having created the “crime wave” of 
which we have been hearing so much during 
the past half-dozen years. I have even expressed 
doubt whether there has been, in any true and 
grave sense, any such thing. Government 
statistics, so far as I have observed, do not 
bear out the notion. The statistics suffice to do 
away with any possible claim that prohibition 
has reduced crime; but they do not indicate 
any such alarming increase of crime as it is 
customary nowadays to allege. But, whatever 
may be the exact facts, and however anxious 
we must all be — and should have been these 
many years and decades—to remove the 
disgrace of our crime record, it is an extrava- 
gance to speak of it as in any sense a menace to 
the foundations of the nation, or even to the 
general welfare. We should give ourselves up 
to a worthy effort to deal with it — an effort 
comparable with that which we make in dealing 
with physical disease. But the reduction of the 
crime rate, important as it is, is no more essen- 
tial to the integrity of our national life, no more 
vital to the preservation of our civic ideals, 
than is the reduction of the death rate from 
tuberculosis or cancer. 

Far different is the prohibition situation. 
The Eighteenth Amendment, with its sequels 
—the Volstead Act and the Jones Act — has 
not only generated a vast crop of crimes of 
violence by bootleggers and hijackers, of law- 
lessness on the part of. enforcement officers, 
of contempt for the law on the part of millions 
of good citizens, but has introduced into our 
civic life a division of feeling which is charged 
with an enormous potentiality of evil. 

No division comparable to this. has been 
known in our. country since the slavery ques- 
tion was settled. We have had political battles 
over the tariff, the currency, League of Nations, 
and so on. But, however high feeling may have 
run in these matters, they were issues which 
everybody looked forward to seeing disposed 
of in the normal course of things. Moreover, 
they did not enter into the very fabric of 
daily life as does the prohibition issue; people 
were stirred up about them when elections 
were coming on, and then dismissed them 
from their minds until the next campaign. 

This was not so with the slavery question; 
it is not so with the prohibition question. As 
for slavery, there gradually arose so intense 
a feeling between North and South that it 
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finally became evident that the problem had to 
be settled if the country was to survive. The 
North was finding it more and more intolerable 
that human beings should, in any part of the 
country, be owned as chattels by other human 
beings; the South was finding it more and more 
intolerable that: an institution which it re- 
garded as essential to the well-being of the 
Southern States should be threatened with 
extinction by the Northern States. It came to 
be more and more widely felt that this state of 
things could not continue permanently without 
destroying the Union; that, as Lincoln ‘put it 
in a memorable speech, “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” 

The division of feeling which threatened the 
very life of the nation, and which culminated 
in a gigantic Civil War, was the result of deep- 
seated historic causes, in the face of which the 
wisdom and patriotism of three 
generations of Americans found 
itself powerless. I do not say 
that the division which prohibi- 
tion has created threatens the 


cause of existing evils,” he says, “is not pro- 
hibition but non-observance of the law. and 
laxity of enforcement.” -This would: throw a 
wonderful light on the subject if there were 
anybody who stood in need of the information. 
Everybody, including the most intense op- 
ponents of prohibition, is perfectly aware that 
if all men obeyed the law, or if the law could 
be enforced effectively, decently, and without 
outraging the instincts of multitudes of‘ good 
American citizens, the crying évils of the pres- 
ent situation would not exist. But it is not 
“confused thinking” or “unsourid argumenta- 
tion” to ascribe to a law: the ‘evils: which it 
inevitably produces. To judge’ of the desirabil- 
ity of a law by the way it’ would operate if 
everybody acted as we should wish them to 
act, is truly to be guilty of “confused thinking 
and unsound argumentation.” | 

A little further on, Mr. Mc- 
Bride says: | 
What confusion would exist, what dis- 


order would result, what a tangle of con- 
flicting action would paralyze us if we 
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attempted to operate on: the theory that 
any law may be ignored. at the dis- 
cretion of any citizen or public official. 
It would mean the-end of lawful liberty, 
of security; of codperation for the gen- 
eral welfare and every objective for 
which our government was formed. 


very life of the nation, as did 
the slavery issue; but no one 
who seriously considers the situa- 
tion can fail to see that it impairs 
in the most serious way the 
spirit upon which our whole- 
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hearted devotion to the insti- 
tutions of our country depends. 

This is a situation that demands treatment 
not as part of a comprehensive program of 
legislative arid judicial reform, but as an urgent, 
a vital, an immediate need of the nation. 


KNOCKING DowN STRAW MEN 


I, Mr. McBripe’s article there is 
hardly a position that I do not feel tempted to 
challenge, hardly a statement of fact that I 
do not feel tempted to controvert. Limitation 
of space forbids anything of this kind. But 
there are three examples of fallacy which are 
of special interest because they are so often 
encountered in the pleas of leading prohibition- 
ists. I will take them up in the order in which 
they occur in the article. 

Mr. McBride sets out by asserting that 
opponents of prohibition are guilty of “con- 
fused thinking and unsourid argumentation” 
when they ascribe the evils of the existing 
situation to the prohibition law. “The true 
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But no.opponent of the: prohi- 
bition law advances — or implies 
—any such theory. To hold that “any law 
may be-ignored at the discretion of any citizen 
or public official” would be worthy only of an 
imbecile; to hold that there are some laws which 
may rightly be so ignored is a very different 
thing. Whether the prohibition law is such a law 
or not is a fair subject for discussion; but when 
a man asserts that it is, he does so precisely on 
the ground that the law is not like “any law” 
but is in flagrant violation of the basic princi- 
ples of our institutions and a tyrannical exercise 
of governmental power. It would have been 
perfectly proper. for Mr. McBride to try to 
prove that this charge against the prohibition 
law is not well founded; but to attempt to dis- 
pose of it by knocking down a silly theory that 
nobody advances is a performance almost too 
childish to be dignified by the name of fallacy. 

The third instance of fallacy to which I wish 
to call atteftion is one in which the unsound- 
hess is not.so obvious. Toward the close of his 
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article Mr. McBride volunteers this comment: 


Should the Eighteenth Amendment be nullified be- 
cause it cannot be repealed? Nonsense! The proced- 
ure for amending the Constitution has not been 
changed. The prohibition amendment can be repealed 
in exactly the same way that it was adopted. 


This is a favorite answer of prohibitionists to 
the complaint that the Eighteenth Amendment 
has embedded in the Constitution an almost 
irrepealable police regulation. “It took us 
fifty years to put the Amendment into the 
Constitution,” they say, “and you can’t com- 
plain if it will take you fifty years to get it out.” 
This may sound plausible; but in reality there 
is no parallel between the two cases. What the 
prohibitionists waited fifty years to get was 
a law imposing their will upon the rest of us; 
what we are asked to do is to submit to the 
restraint which they have put upon our liberty. 
They were not asked to submit to our notions 
as to how they should live; no- 
body sought to compel them to 
drink, or to put upon them any 
restraint whatsoever. Prohibi- 
tionists may have waited fifty 
years to get their law, but there 
was nothing else for them to do. 
They were not asked to obey or 
enforce a law which they resented 
as odious, but only to wait a 
long time before they could get a 
law enacted which millions of 
their fellow citizens do so resent. The question 
of how long it may have taken to establish a 
tyranny has no relation whatsoever to the 
question of how long those subjected to the 
tyranny should be content to endure it. 

With this I must leave Mr. McBride’s 
paper, though there are a multitude of features 
which I find it difficult to refrain from com- 
menting on. The points in it that I have 
selected to discuss seemed to me to have more 
interest than attaches to his particular as- 
sertions either of fact or of opinion. And in 
conclusion I will permit myself a few words on 
the development of the prohibition situation 
into its present phase. 


Zy 


THE LIMITS OF OBEDIENCE 


4 ° . . 
ROM THE VERY beginning the Eight- 
eenth Amendment was treated with contempt, 
the Volstead Act for its enforcement violated 
without compunction, by thousands of our 
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best citizens. But it was not until several 
years later that public attention was in any 
notable degree expressly directed to the doc. 
trine that such disregard of law is in some 
instances the right, and in some instances even 
the duty, of the citizens of a republic. Among 
the earliest — and certainly among the ablest 
— of the expositions of this doctrine was that 
presented by Dr. Hadley, President Emeritus 
of Yale University, in the leading article of 
Harper’s Magazine for November, 1925. But 
in the past four or five years the doctrine that 
there are limits to the obligation of law observ. 
ance has become familar to millions of men and 
women who had never before thought of such 
a thing. 

It is easy to account for the slowness with 
which this doctrine gained currency. For the 
general principle that all laws should be obeyed 
is a sound and even a necessary one, and to 
weaken its hold on the people 
at large is to assume a grave re- 
sponsibility. Of those who from 
the beginning acted upon the 
conviction that there was noth- 
ing wrong in breaking the prohi- 
bition law, very few were willing 
to make public avowal of that 
conviction. Most of them were 
doubltess not quite clear in their 
own minds about it; and of 
those who were, nearly all re- 
frained from open expression of their con- 
viction either out of timidity or out of 
genuine scruple — that is, either because they 
did not wish to incur odium or because they 
really felt that more harm than good would 
come from the dissemination of the doctrine 
that not all laws are entitled to obedience. 

Nor is it difficult to explain the change that 
has taken place in the last few years. That 
change is simply part of the general develop- 
ment of the great struggle. When it became 
clear that opposition to the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was not a matter of mere passing discon- 
tent, but of a hostility as serious and resolute 
as it was widespread; when year after 
year, instead of witnessing a mitigation of the 
struggle, saw the lines drawn ever more and 
more sharply; when the resistance with which 
the law was met led to ever greater extremes 
in the measures put through or proposed by 
the prohibition leaders; when, in short, it be- 
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came plain that we were confronted with a 
conflict as irrepressible as was the conflict over 
slavery seventy-five years ago— then it be- 
came a clear duty to look the question of the 
obligation of obedience squarely in the face. 

And when this question, taken in the ab- 
stract, is looked squarely in the face, only one 
answer is possible. The doctrine that every law 
must be obeyed, no matter how oppressive, 
no matter how inhuman, no matter how silly, 
is one that no sane man, when driven to a 
direct answer to a plain question, will maintain. 
It is safe to say that the heads of the Methodist 
Church would no more admit the moral obliga- 
tion of a law requiring them to perform or to 
attend the rites of the Roman Catholic Church 
than the heads of the Catholic Church would 
admit the moral obligation of a law forbidding 
the performance of those rites. But it is not 
necessary to cite hypothetical cases. In the 
colloquy with which this series 
began,* neither Professor Fisher 
nor any other representative of 
the prohibition side dared to 
declare that it was morally 
wrong for opponents of slavery 
to violate the Fugitive Slave 
Law or for the English dissen- 
ters in the time of the Stuarts 
to violate the laws forbidding 
their form of worship. Every 
man draws the line somewhere: 
to do otherwise would be to degrade the 
principle of obedience to law to the level of 
an abject superstition. 

On the concrete question of our prohibition 
law, there is of course room for the widest 
possible difference of opinion. The considera- 
tions that justify the defiance which it has 
encountered — on a colossal scale in action and 
on a constantly growing scale in the expression 
of opinion — have been in some slight measure 
indicated in some parts of this article; to go 
into them more fully would be beyond its 
scope. But I cannot close without expressing, 
with all the earnestness at my command, my 
sense of the deplorable consequences of this 
defiance of law. Those consequences do not fol- 
low, or follow in but slight measure, when laws 

ome obsolete or obsolescent by something 


—————— 
*See the Socratic dialogues — “Can Prohibition Succeed?” 


and “Should We Obey the Prohibition Laws?” —in THE 
Forum for May and June, 1929. 
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like unanimous consent; they do not follow 
when, even though the law is not obsolete, its 
violation occurs only sporadically, or as the 
result of laxity or thoughtlessness rather than 
of a deliberate attitude of contempt or hostility 
toward the law. But when the spectacle of such 
contempt or hostility, on the part of something 
like half the nation, is constantly before the 
eyes of the people; when, intensely as this is 
objected to by advocates of the law, thousands 
of our best and most intelligent citizens wit- 
ness it without a word or sign of rebuke; when 
this state of things results in weakening the 
hold of the principle of law observance upon 
the general mind — then it needs no argument 
to show that the consequences are very serious 
and must be more and more serious, year 
after year, so long as these conditions continue. 

To defy a law, however bad, which has 
behind it the full authority of the government 
is a course which may be neces- 
sary, but it is inevitably attend- 
ed with great evils. Not the 
least of these evils is the effect 
it must have upon multitudes 
who, seeing this course adopted 
by men of the highest standing 
but not capable of understanding 
the ground of it, do actually 
commit the error which Mr. Mc- 
Bride imputes to acknowledged 
leaders of anti-prohibition opin- 
ion — they do not distinguish between dis- 
obedience to a law on the ground of a vital 
principle which the law violates and dis- 
obedience to it simply because of dislike or 
disapproval of the law. For this gross aggra- 
vation of the spirit of lawlessness, as well as 
for the creation of a portentous division of 
feeling throughout the nation, the Eighteenth 
Amendment is responsible. It is idle to contend 
that these things would not have happened if 
the people had been wholly different from 
what they actually are. A law may be ever so 
noble in motive and yet be pernicious in effect. 
It is not by the motives of its proposers, but 
by its actual working — above all, if that 
working is manifestly the result of fundamental 
causes — that a law must be judged. And 
judged by that test, as well as by the general 
principles of rational lawmaking, the Eight- 
eenth Amendment stands hopelessly con- 
demned. 
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What it Means to Marry 
a Protestant 


"Bins arricte is the best of several 
dozen submitted by readers in reply 
to “What it Means to Marry a Cath- 
olic,” by “One Who Did” (June, 
1929). In that article a Protestant 
woman drew upon her own intensely 


personal experience to prove that by 


mixed marriages are likely to be un- 
happy marriages. And now a Cath- 
olic who married a Protestant paints 
his side of the picture. He starts with 
different assumptions from those of 
our Protestant writer; he challenges 
nearly all of her “facts”; and yet, 
curiously enough, he arrives at prac- 
tically the same conclusion as hers. 


A RGUED WITH strict logic, and on the 
plane of spiritual relationship, the ideal state is 
either celibacy, or, as a compromise, the non- 
cohabitant marriage, such as that of Joseph 
and Mary. Neither, however, can be recom- 
mended to those who are children of their 
generation, for whom marriage with its at- 
tendant physical consummation seems to be 
the most satisfactory arrangement. I think it is 
wise to decorate its biologic and economic 
purposes with the conventional orange blos- 
soms of sentiment, but the intensely practical 
and permanent business of living, which St. 
Paul must have had partly in mind when he 
wrote, “he who giveth his virgin in marriage 
doth well, and he who giveth her not doth 
better,” should not be obscured or excluded. 
Marriage is not easy, even under the best 
circumstances. It depends on the character and 
mental attitude of the two persons whether 
they will live in a state of grace or a state of 
disgrace. Mixed marriage merely introduces a 
special set of complications to be met, special 
adjustments to be made. 

This the author of What It Means to Marry a 
Catholic does not seem to recognize. To her, 
mixed marriage is the cause of all her troubles. 
That is, marriage between a Protestant and a 
Catholic, for apparently she does not admit the 
possibility of mixed marriage between two 
Protestants — an error which leads her to as- 
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sume that when two Protestants unite the 
chances for a successful partnership are better 
than if either had married a Catholic. The 
truth is that it is no greater strain for a Catho- 
lic and a non-Catholic to live in matrimony 
than it is for a devout Presbyterian and an 
earnest, “hard-shell” Baptist, a high church 
and a low church Episcopalian, a Unitarian and 
a Christian Scientist, or any similar combina- 
tion of explosives that might be devised and 
which one meets frequently. All of these are 
potential dynamite, as is attested both by the 
doctrinal conflict which constitutes a large 
part of their history and which has nullified all 
efforts at church union, and by their current 
attitudes toward each other. Therefore it is not 
unlikely or improbable that the Protestant 
plaintiff might have made a complete failure of 
marriage with a Protestant of some sect other 
than her own, and that her difficulties therein 
might reduce her present mountains to mole- 
hills. I have known it to happen. And as for 
marriages between members of the same 
church —I can recall pitched verbal battles 
over sermons, trustees, and church society 
offices, between husband and wife, sharers in 
an otherwise placid household, which lead me 
to believe that even denominational unity is 
not necessarily productive of sweetness and 
light. 

The Protestant lady has revealed every de- 
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tail of her domestic situation and somehow she 

gives a disturbing picture of sectarian bias and 

a tinge of mental snobbishness. I say this not 

unkindly but only to clarify the issue. She 

describes her husband as one who “adheres to a 

religion belonging to a bygone age.”’ She grieves 

for her children because “there is no way they 

can escape paying the price of their parents’ 

ignorance.” She disparages “Romanist habits 

of mind” and sets up instead her own criteria 

as a “modern-minded person.” Did she really 

intend to give such a picture of her husband? 

Surely she must have realized that in regard to 

Catholic practices and doctrines, her facts, as 

well as the deductions she bases upon them, are 

all second-hand and valuable only as such. 

Her private life, however, she renders first- 

hand, and it is impossible for me to reply to 

her without doing the same — or at teast ren- 

dering enough of it to illustrate my points. 
My father was converted to Catholicism by 

the influence of the Oxford movement, during 

the lifetime of his first wife, a Protestant, and 

shortly before he met and later married my 

mother, a Catholic girl. Although my brothers 

and sisters took their stepmother into their 

hearts and affectionately named her “Aunt 

Mary,” they remained true to their several 

varieties of Protestantism. My Catholicism 

they attribute to “Aunt Mary’s” influence; 

they cannot comprehend its being a reasoned 

belief for either our father or myself, and they 

are frightfully irritated by my bland air of 

religious equality. (This self-confidence is, I 

suppose, one reason why a Catholic husband is 

likely to be more than the us- 

ual husbandly trial to his Protes- 

tant wife: he seldom has an 

inferiority complex, and thus 

outrages the accepted domestic 

and religious conventions.) My 

first wife was a Catholic, and 

after her death I married, follow- 

ing a four-year interval, a Protes- 

tant Episcopalian; it was her 

second marriage also, her first 

having been with a Protestant 

of the same denomination. Pro- 

priety restrains me from any de- 

scription of the results other than 

to say that we both reject Dis- 

taeli’s cynical jeer that “second 

marriage is the triumph of hope 
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over experience.” We merely rediscovered 
what I have already stated — that a suc- 
cessful marriage depends largely on character 
and attitude. 


MIXED UNIONS ALWAYS PRECARIOUS 


VW E DO Not “to the marriage of true 
minds admit impediments,” for we realize that 
such a condition is the chief justification for a 
mixed union. But we do advise marriage within 
the circle of your own religious belief, if heart 
interest is encountered there. We believe that 
the chances of harmony, happiness, and suc- 
cess are far greater from the start when the 
husband and wife have like religious views. 
There is nothing startling in this joint opinion: 
it is taught by every philosopher and theolo- 
gian of first rank who ever considered the 
problem, and is sanctioned by the regulations 
of every religious code ever formulated. To 
those who hold me illogical in marrying a non- 
Catholic and then saying, “Do not thou go and 
do likewise,” I have but one answer: “Each 
marriage is an individual case, and the chances 
are one hundred to one that where a particular 
mixed marriage is a success, the next ninety- 
nine will result in the domestic picture revealed 
in ‘What It Means to Marry a Catholic.’” 

I base my pessimism on an analysis of the 
meaning and purpose of marriage as outlined 
by the Catholic Church. It means, or should 
mean, a solemn, irrevocable step, not to be 
undertaken lightly. The church does its best to 
make sure of at least a three-weeks interval for 
reflection by requiring a triple publication 

of the banns. Furthermore, 
only death can terminate the 
marriage contract. In short 
—and this is the foundation 
of the Catholic procedure in 
mixed marriages — marriage 
is a sacrament. St. Paul, the 
noblest Roman of them all, 
a man of the world who was 
not dictated to by theolo- 
gians and catechists, under- 
stood this when, in his fa- 
mous first letter to the church 
at Corinth (where marriage 
conditions were no different 
than they are to-day in Chi- 
cago or New York), he 
wrote: “If any brother hath 
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a wife that believeth 
not, and she consent 
to dwell with him, let 
him not put her away. 
And if any woman 
hath a husband that 
believeth not, let her 
not put away her hus- 
band. For the unbe- 
lieving husband is 
sanctified by the be- 
lieving wife, and the 
unbelieving wife is 
sanctified by the believing husband; otherwise 
your children should be unclean; but now they 
are holy.” Thus for Paul, as for Catholics to- 
day, marriage is a sacrament, an outward sign 
of an inward grace, instituted by Christ. 

This view is not shared by most Protestants 
and therein lies one of the most prolific sources 
of misunderstanding of the Catholic attitude. 
So important a sacrament is marriage that its 
administration is wholly outside the powers 
conferred on the priest: it is the only one of the 
seven sacraments which the laity alone ad- 
minister and the only one which a baptized 
non-Catholic validly receives without first 
becoming a Catholic. The bride and groom 
administer the sacrament to each other. With 
the physical consummation of the union, the 
sacrament is complete. The priest, even the 
Pope himself, is merely an authorized witness, 
serving the dual purpose of 
providing legal ratification un- 
der civil law and preventing 
clandestinity. 


WHAT GoD HATH JOINED 


L. MARRIAGE did not 

partake of this sacramental 
character, how could there be 
any point in entering into 
such a relationship? How, too, 
could there be any point to 
Christ’s famous reply to the 
Pharisees when they asked 
him, “Is it lawful for a man 
to put away his wife?” 

And he answered and said unto them, What did Moses 
command you? 

And they said, Moses suffered to write a bill of 
divorcement, and to put her away. 


And Jesus answered and said unto them, For the 
hardness of your heart he wrote you this precept. 


But from the beginning of the creation God made 
them male and female. 

For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, 
and cleave to his wife; 

And they twain shall be one flesh: so then they are no 
more twain, but one flesh. 

What therefore God bath joined together, let no man put 
asunder. 


That concluding sentence profoundly affects 
the Catholic’s view of marriage. Looking to no 
civil or ecclesiastical authority for grace or 
salvation in the married state, he must depend 
entirely upon supernatural grace and natural 
wisdom to sustain him in those sometimes 
terribly heavy obligations and difficulties which 
he encounters in the vow — “for better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, until death do us part.” To him mar- 
riage is a spiritual as well as a physical union. 
Moreover, either the sacrament has been re- 
ceived or it has not. For this reason “trial 
marriage” and “companionate marriage” are, 
to a Catholic, hilariously funny contradictions 
in terms. As well speak of a bigamous celibate 
or a set of three twins. 

This entire philosophy of marriage is built to 
withstand — and anticipate — “worse” and 
“poorer” and “sickness” and the rest. Cer- 
tainly this attitude is to the advantage of the 
wife. The church insists that marriage is a 
vocation to which one is called, not a legalized 
social, sexual, and economic experiment. The 
rule that only crime, ill-treatment, or adultery 

justify even so little as separation from 
bed and board, may be austere, but 
it is an excellent preventive to hasty 
and intemperate action, and it elevates 
the virtues of hope and faith to an 
equal place with that of charity, while 
at the same time subordinating the 
large amount of the animal in human 
nature to the lesser but more impor- 
tant mental and spiritual qualities. 
The Protestant lady can hardly take 
exception to the church’s insisting, 
within the realms of its jurisdiction, 
on the safeguards and _ restrictions 
which make possible this better and 
more permanent state of matrimony 
when other faiths have done the same — the 
Protestant Episcopal in its Twenty-third Can- 
on, which forbids a minister of any other de- 
nomination officiating at any ceremony withina 
Protestant Episcopal edifice; and the Lutheran, 
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which at a recent synod called for “a halt 
in the social breakdown in which marriage 
has become a matter of convenience, to be 
discarded at will.” 


BIRTH CONTROL 


A ND Now to consider some of the spe- 
cific complaints of this Protestant wife. First 
she mentions the church’s attitude on birth 
control. Materially viewed, the purposes of 
marriage can be only biological and economic. 
It is quietly ceasing to be the latter in the 
United States where more than eight million 
women hold jobs. The procreation of children 
remains one of its primary aims, as well as one 
of its usual consequences, and the fact that, 
with this in mind, 

Christ included it a- 

mong His sacraments, 

is, for me, one of 

the surest proofs both 

of His divine nature 

and of His humanity. 

Perhaps it is the good 

Protestant example 

of my ancestors who 

brought forth sturdy 

and numerous flocks 

of vigorous parentage, 

which causes me to 

wonder whether this 

primary idea of marriage is not all right, and 
only the overstimulated bodies and enervating 
tendencies of our time that are wrong. For I am 
fully aware of how agitated are most women of 
fashion and education concerning birth control. 
Yet I also know that they are still subject to 
misgivings and hesitations. They are not en- 
tirely comforted by advertisements of various 
prophylactics or by the more explicit birth 
control information given out at clinics staffed 
principally by widows and spinsters. They 
appear, these agitated women, to be hampered 
subconsciously by their racial inheritances or 
by their early religious training, however di- 
luted either may be. 

What really troubles them, I think, is that 
having children apparently is coming to be re- 
garded as an entirely animal process, selective 
and occasional; and that the spiritual factor 
has disappeared. Now if this were true, why 
marry? Make procreation a state function, as 
the extreme Communists contend. To continue 


reasoning in this strain, every argument of 
economics is in favor of large families, for they 
will provide cheap labor, more farm hands, and 
increased distributional outlets. Are these 
statements cynical and materialistic? No more 
so than the aim of the Brush Foundation for 
Birth Control at Cleveland, Ohio — “to con- 
tribute to the betterment of the human stock, 
and to the regulation of the increase of popu- 
lation, to the end that children shall be begot- 
ten only under conditions which make possible 
a heritage of physical health and a favorable 
r environment.” Ani- 
mal husbandry agen- 
cies have said the 
same, in slightly less 
lofty words, concern- 
ing the improvement 
of Holsteins and Du- 

rocs. 

But this is not the 
way human beings 
improve. It may be 
his handicap, but 
man is set off from 
his fellow brutes by 
his intelligence and 

spiritual aspirations, and his improvement will 
come only through them. Periodic continence is 
practiced by animals higher up in the evolu- 
tionary scale; surely it ought to be acceptable 
to man. It is practical: it is imposed on athletes 
training for contests; priests are considered ex- 
cellent insurance risks. This, then — absti- 
nence at and for stated intervals —is the 
method of birth control advocated by Catholic 
philosophy. I believe it to be the only sound 
and advisable method. Mechanical limitation 
does not reach the class whose children should 
be limited, as is proved by the ascending curve 
of venereal disease the world over. From the 
purely human side, a husband certainly ought 
to conserve his wife’s strength during the 
periods of gestation and lactation. For these 
reasons, the economic and personal arguments 
in favor of contraceptives sound to a Catholic 
suspiciously like an admission either that the 
parties are unwilling to live within their 
means, or else want to eat their cake and have 
it too. If one marries with a mental reservation 
to avoid or limit the birth of children, there is 
no element of true consent to the contract as a 
sacrament, and the marriage is of no value. 
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There can be no compromise on this subject 
between the Catholic and the non-Catholic 
parties. 

As for the Catholic schools, the Protestant 
author inquires, “What on earth is a sec- 
tarian school for if it is not to thwart inde- 
pendence of thought, at least in matters of 
dogma?” I should say, offhand, that it is 
largely for the purpose of giving a good educa- 
tion. I admit that parochial institutions drill 
terrifically on elementary fundamentals, but, 
being a business man, this is rather refreshing 
to me. And in regard to the catechism, the 
Baltimore version seems about on a par with 
some of the Protestant catechisms with which I 
am familiar. Let me say in concluding with 
this particular phase of the argument, that the 
lady is hopelessly uninformed when she asserts 
that “the economic burden imposed by the 
parochial school is greater than the Catholic 
population can safely carry.” Is she aware that 
the voluntary tax per head which Catholics in 
this country impose upon themselves for their 
schools is only sixteen cents a month? The 1926 
official figures show that 18,605,003 Catholics 
spent $35,592,300 on their educational system. 
Like all such taxes, the bulk is paid by those 
who can afford to. I dislike to rebuke a lady 
publicly, but I am compelled to characterize 
as sheer nonsense the assertion that “thou- 
sands of children are deprived of proper food, 
clothing, and recreation” because of contribu- 
tions exacted from their parents for the parish 
schools. I cannot sympathize with her even 
when she speaks of “the difficulties of any 
person who marries a Catholic without con- 
siderable means.” It is my observation that 
these difficulties, for Protestants as well as 
Catholics, are not matters of religion but of 
management. 

“There is no such disparity in marriage as 
unsuitability of mind and purpose,” Dickens 
said in David Copperfield. Assuming that suita- 


bility, the mixed marriage still remains one of 
the most delicate of marital obligations. The 
problem will not be solved if the non-Catholic 
embraces Catholicism merely as an effort to 
remove a barrier. Unless conversion is a matter 
of absolute and unshakable conviction, then in 
God’s name remain as you are and marry as 
Catholic and non-Catholic. If you wish to go 
with your husband or wife to church, that is for 
your conscience to decide — but unless you can 
go in a spirit of reverence and honest inquiry, 
stay away. One of the difficulties of mixed 
marriage is the question why father or why 
mother does not accompany the rest of the 
family to church. This is an inescapable hazard 
that must be faced and, sooner or later, met. 
Other hazards, too, must be met. For one 
thing, you promise to carry out during the 
lifetime of your Catholic husband or wife the 
work which both of you began on.your wedding 
day, when you took a solemn vow in the sight 
of God to educate and rear your children as 
Catholics. And should death leave you, a non- 
Catholic, alone, you must fulfill that vow made 
in the enthusiasm of a living love — even 


. though you should afterwards marry a member 


of a Protestant denomination. 

If a mixed marriage demands from one 
party an abrogation of important parental 
rights in the fundamental matter of the reli- 
gious training of the children, it also requires 
of the other party more than the usual toler- 
ance, sympathetic consideration, and _fore- 
bearance. On both sides one is faced with a 
complicated situation, a barrier, and a difficult 
requirement, known in advance and accepted 
in free will and presumably in good faith. Once 
accepted it becomes a moral obligation, binding 
on conscience, and to be carried out willingly 
and with love. The only road through the 
obstacles is to adopt and live up to this pledge 
from the very start — “We expect, and will 
respect, our differences.” 


s 
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Aztecs of To=morrow 


by FRANK W. CREIGHTON, D.D. 
Episcopal Bishop of Mexico 


ran 

E HE VISITOR to Mexico City who takes a 
Sunday morning drive on the beautiful Paseo 
de la Reforma to Chapultepec Park and 
Castle, is mildly amused when he sees Juan 
and his family, in from the country for a 
holiday, firmly stationed at some prominent 
corner, oblivious to the fact that they are 
blocking traffic and making general nuisances 
of themselves. Juan, holding his balloon; his 
wife, carrying the bottle of pu/gue; his grand- 
father, entranced by a pinwheel — they and 
the numerous offspring are all happy; so what 
matter if they are, as one is constantly told, 
muy bobeados (very boobish). The men will 
probably be drunk by night and in the gutter, 
but that will make no difference — the women 
and children will sit on the curb and wait 
patiently for morning, when they will all re- 

turn to, the country after a happy holiday. 
Bobeados — a perfect description. One day 
a friend of mine and his wife overtook an 
Indian carrying a heavy crate of berries to the 
city market. He had struggled on for many 
miles and his back was bent under the burden. 
The lady wanted berries for preserving, so 
they negotiated for some and put them in 
their car. Then as the Indian was starting off 
again, his load somewhat lightened, my friends 
decided that they would take his entire stock. 
But to their amazement he would sell them no 
more. “No,” he said, “if I let you have all my 
berries, I will have nothing to sell when I get 
to the city.” So on he labored for many more 

miles. “The prize boob,” as my friend said. 
With every dawn in Mexico City a wretched 
horde of filthy, diseased, vermin-infested In- 
dians emerges from unspeakable hovels — 
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sunless slums, shacks along the railroad — to 
prey upon the city. Tattered women with 
emaciated, sore-skinned babies, dirty, red- 
eyed men simulating every type of deformity 
—they block your path, offering lottery 
tickets and dulces. One wonders how a city 
claiming to be civilized can tolerate such spec- 
imens. Yet these are the descendants of the 
once proud Aztecs. They remain on the scene of 
their ancestors’ perfidious betrayal of their own 
great Cuauhtemoc, whose nobility and bravery 
against overwhelming odds are at once their 
only boast and their everlasting shame. 

For more than three years I have lived in 
Mexico. My home is in Mexico City, but I 
have spent much time in the country — visit- 
ing Indians, living with them, listening to their 
quietly expressed hopes and aspirations, ob- 
serving their habits and their potentialities. 
I feel that I know at least something about 
these people. I know, for one thing, that what 
is true of the unfortunates in the city — and 
all the city’s Indians are not unfortunate by 
any means — is not true of the Indian in the 
campo. 

I have sometimes heard travelers in Mexico 
say that it would have been better if the Span- 
ish had wiped out this race. Quite true, they 
did not. But they did sow the seed of intestine 
war, burn the forests, and introduce cruelty on 
a large scale. They let the Indian live because 
they needed him in exploiting the country; and 
he did live — in a condition of servility which 
for four centuries has plagued and thwarted 
him and which in itself would have been fatal 
to a less virile people. 

There were advantages, of course. Conscien- 
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tious priests, educators, and benevolent bacen- 
dados followed the conquistadores. Human 
sacrifice was banned, roads were built, mines 
opened. But the Indian was not his own master. 
Little by little he lost his spirit. In the face of 
conflicting forces he was unable to analyze his 
own condition. Gradually the church and 
powerful bacendados took over the little plots 
of ground assigned him outside his village. His 
means of livelihood was gone and he accepted 
anything in its place. Bound by debt, he be- 
came virtually a slave whose life was forfeit if 
he tried to escape. Eventually he lost capacity 
to think for himself and came to rely on mere 
cunning. He became improvident, an abject 
dependent, doing no more than his barest 
needs required. 

And the church, the one organization able 
to help him, was the ally of his master. As the 
dumping ground for venal and mercenary 
foreign priests, Mexico came under the dom- 
inance of a hideous caricature of Roman 
Catholicism which more than anything else is 
responsible for her backwardness and the con- 
dition of her Indians. The fierce onslaught on 
the church conducted recently by the revolu- 
tionary leaders and by the intellectual element 
in her population was an inevitable reaction to 
four hundred years of failure to seize a God- 
given opportunity and make the most of it. 
The Roman Catholic Church, whose tre- 


mendous appeal to the Indian population no ~ 


one can deny, ought to be stirring and leading 
the aspirations of a people whose aspirations 
are infinite. But, in the grim record of Mexico’s 
moral and spiritual collapse and the backward- 
ness of her Indian population, the perverted 
Romanism which for so long has dominated 
her, bears a great share of guilt. May we 
hope that now the “religious question” is 
settled, a type of Catholicism such as we know 
in the United States and England may take 
its rightful and leading place in Mexico and 
make amends for the sins of the past? 


STRICT SOCIAL DIVISIONS 


Rowe FACTOR in the present condi- 
tion of the Indian is the Mexican social struc- 
ture. In my limited experience I have never 
seen such sharp caste divisions. The Indian, 
naturally, is at the bottom of the ladder; no 
one thinks of anything else — even he himself. 
Theoretically and by constitutional enactment 


“all sons of Mexican parents born within or 
without the Republic are Mexicans by birth,” 
The custom, however, is to regard one drop of 
Spanish blood as an element of separation, 
Those born of unmixed Spanish blood — the 
Creoles — have nothing but contempt for the 
Indian and think him good only as a servant 
or as a peon. Fortunately, the Creole’s influ. 
ence is waning. He is decidedly unfriendly to 
the government and out of sympathy with 
its program of social advancement of the 
Indian. He is a reactionary, unable to adjust 
himself to the new movement. 

The third class is the Mestizo, of mixed 
Spanish and Indian blood — the largest and 
most influential group in Mexico. The inter- 
mixture of the two races, the conquered and 
the conquerors, has been subject to infinite 
modifications, and there are Mestizos who 
assume the Creole attitude toward the Indian, 
and Mestizos who assume the Indian attitude 
toward the Creole. But whatever his propor- 
tion of Indian or Spanish blood, the Mestizo 
is to-day the ruler of Mexico and it is to him 
that the Indians may look for either help or 
hindrance in their struggle forward. 

The attitude of the Mestizos has been 
largely one of superiority, and it is partly 
justified, for, as a rule, they think more quickly, 
are more astute and more ambitious, have 
more capacity for progress, and demand self- 
expression. Yet they know that the national 
life of Mexico can never develop without the 
Indian. They know that he ought to be free, 
that he ought to have his plot of land to work, 
that he ought to have schools for his children, 
and that he ought to have the advantages 
which must be released to him before he can 
be the factor in Mexico’s advancement which 
his numbers, his character, and his position 
warrant. These things are his right. 

Of course, certain Mestizos have exploited, 
beguiled, and disappointed the Indian; but 
this is but a corrupt part of the deep solicitude 
which has been felt for him since the days of 
Madero, in the first decade of this century. 
These men have made him a political prize — 
although he would not run the physical risk 
of voting, even if he could read his ballot. 
There are thousands of Mestizos, however, who 
are his sincere friends and helpers, proud to be 
bound to him by blood ties, and who consider 
that blood the most virile and worthwhile 
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element in themselves. The present Mexican 
Government has been accused of Indianism, 
and if that means an honest attempt to awaken 
the Indian so that he may emerge to his right- 
ful place, all honor to that government. Its 
efforts are sometimes abortive, exaggerated, 
ill-conceived, and often thwarted by dishonest 
politicians, but they deserve praise because 
they are benefiting the Indian, however irri- 
tating they may be to the reactionary. 


THE INDIAN’S VIRTUES 


mena these efforts are supple- 
mented by the Indian’s inherent qualities and 
mental attitude, both of which the careful 
and sympathetic observer may discover for 
himself. One of these qualities is courtesy, and 
although it is often taken advantage of, it will 
be a factor for good when the Indian comes into 
his own. 

I have been the recipient of such courtesy 
many times. Once—when I had been in 
Mexico only a week — I got lost in a strange 
section of the city and merely had to speak 
the name of my destination (knowing no 
Spanish, it was all I could speak), “ Hospital 
Americano,’ to enlist the aid of an Indian 
policeman. He accompanied me the seven 
blocks to the hospital and when I tried to 
thank him, forestalled me with a “Por nada.” 
Similarly in the country. On one occasion, in 
the State of Hidalgo, when I had ridden in 
from a ranch to Danu, where I was to take a 
ten o'clock train for Guadalajara, my six-hour 
wait was made pleasant by the Indian station 
agent, who, unasked, introduced me to friends 
of his — also Indians — one of whom took me 
to his house, provided me with a bed where I 
might rest, and asked me to partake of a cena 
of fried chicken to which he had invited a 
number of guests. At train time the whole 
company took lanterns and accompanied me 
—a total stranger — to the station. 

Another outstanding Indian trait is affection 
for children. In fact, they often spoil their 
boys and girls, but as self-development will 
come later in life, it is a characteristic in which 
there is infinite hope. They are also astound- 
ingly patient. They do not look for quick 
results, If they fail, they try again. Time is no 
object. But when they set out to do a thing, 
they want to do it. While the Indian’s stubborn- 
ness about small things may irritate and 


inconvenience his neighbors now, who will say 
that in the future his stubbornness about the 
greater, finer things may not guide his destiny 
and prove his chief asset? 

Those who, like myself, see favorable po- 
tentialities in the Mexican Indian, are prone 
to draw attention to the great characters, such 
as Juarez, whose pure Indian origin makes 
unique the valuable parts they have played in 
Mexico’s history and development. But I 
think there is even more to hope for from the 
general movement which is stirring the Indian 
conscience. There are signs of a widespread 
awakening and of ambition; there is a demand 
for rights, a desire to be and live like other 
people. Problems have arisen from these 
demands and desires, and while it is beyond 
the ability of the government to solve them 
equitably and with common sense, they at 
least are hopeful and portentous. 


INSISTENT PROBLEMS 


O.: OF THESE is the agrarian problem, 
which, with the possible exception of the 
religious question, is the most prolific source 
of ill will in the Mexican social program. The 
best discussion of it I know is in Dr. Ernest 
Gruening’s Mexico and Its Heritage. There the 
despicable attitude of Mexico’s agrarian poli- 
tician is set forth in all its true ugliness, and 
along with it is related the patriotic service of 
sincere agrarians. I have talked with men of 
this latter type, agents of agrarian banks whose 
loans and sale of seed and implements on 
deferred payments have been of great service 
to the Indians. Their advice and help are giving 
an entirely new character to vast regions, 
raising their inhabitants from helpless, hope- 
less, plodding peons to self-respecting small 
farmers. I have sat with agrarian committees 
— all Indians — and listened to them discuss 
their problems. The seriousness of these 
meetings, the evident desire to do the best 
thing possible for all concerned, and the subtle 
wisdom displayed in the face of situations 
heretofore unknown, evince a determination 
to make good and augur well for the future of 
the Indian farmer. 

Another problem is that of public health. 
Mexican diet is notoriously bad. Corn — 
ground in lye water, fried, and served wet and 
heavy — and tortillas are a dietary nightmare; 
and chilies can never take the place of fresh 
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vegetables. These things are national institu- 
tions. Pulgue and living in damp, dark, floor- 
less houses — whose discomforts no flowers on 
the outside can lessen — pile up additional 
handicaps. Furthermore, probably because 
safety demands that his home be tight shut, 
the Indian insists on sleeping without fresh air. 
Sanitation in general is bad. The elementary 
rules of disease prevention are unknown and 
the infant mortality is terrific. 

Naturally, there is difficulty in introducing 
and enforcing the government’s health pro- 
gram. Attempts at vaccination have produced 
riots in Mexico City and stubborn resistance 
in the country. But a codrdination of govern- 
ment agencies and codperation with local 
authorities are having their effect. The project 
of the Department of Education this year is 
public health. Twice I have heard lectures on 
health at the Hooker School, both treating the 
subject in a simple, sensible, and memorable 
way. Such talks will be given all over the 
republic this year, and over a million children 
will be reached. 

Fortunately, the Indian’s natural health and 
strength do much to counteract his bad living 
conditions. He is no weakling. I remember 
crossing a mountain range on horseback. With 
me and my party started an Aztec boy carrying 
a cabinet organ on his back. Our route was 
steep and dangerous, but when we arrived at 
our destination the boy was there ahead of us, 
patiently waiting. The Indian’s ability to 
withstand pain is simply incomprehensible. I 
have seen injured and wounded men come 
into our first aid station at Nopala, silent under 
suffering which seemed unbearable. 


. pwoarenss GROWING POPULAR 


HESE AND OTHER problems are being 
dealt with by the Department of Education, 
which is in direct and intimate contact with 
the Indians. Little schoolhouses are going up 
all over the country and they are being at- 
tended by Indians, for the Indian parent wants 
his children to have an education and, inor- 
dinately proud that they can read and write 
(accomplishments unavailable to him), glories 
in every step of their progress. In rural dis- 
tricts, practical farming is part of the curric- 
ulum. 

One of the marvels of Mexico City is the 
School for Indigenas. It is really not a school, 
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but a dormitory housing boys who come from 
all parts of the republic in order to attend the 
regular government schools. To be eligible for 
this institution one must be a full-blooded 
Indian. The students’ community life is under 
a supervision which extends to their sports, 
games, and moral welfare. In this school | 
have seen athletic contests characterized by a 
good spirit and sportsmanship which are 
remarkable when one considers that just a 
short while before, the players were long- 
haired mountain boys who knew no Spanish. 
Their sincerity is equaled only by their Indian- 
ism. The day I was there, their enthusiasm 
knew no bounds because the Ambassador from 
Guatemala, in presenting a cup on behalf of 
the Indian boys of that republic, announced 
that he was Indian and proud of it. 

One other feature of the educational program 
which is fulfilling a real need and aspiration is 
the open air school of painting, the result of a 
movement, begun in 1913, to develop the 
artistic tendencies of the Mexican children. 
Although the response from all the children 
was immediate, the most remarkable thing 
is the number of Indians who attend these 
schools. In the one in Xochimilco all the 
students are Indians; in Tlalpan seventy per 
cent are Indians; and in Guadalupe, Hidalgo, 
and Churubusco fifty per cent. This demon- 
strates that back in the inner consciousness of 
the Indian is a love of beauty and a desire 
to express it, which servitude, exploitation, 
poverty, and miserable surroundings have 
never killed.* It has manifested itself all during 
the years in small and trifling ways, but the 
love of the beautiful which created and adorned 
the old cities of Palenque, Chichen Itza, Mitla, 
and Teotihuacan, has never been extinguished. 
It is bound to play its part in shaping Indian 
destiny. 

What that destiny is, no one knows. Poten- 
tially, the Indian is a factor of importance. The 
Mestizo needs him and he needs the Mestizo. 
Spanish blood flows in nearly half of Mexico’s 
population; Indian blood flows in nearly all of 
it. Mexico cannot escape the Indian’s influ- 
ence. She can, however, make it a force which 
will be a credit to her and a unique contribu- 
tion. She can use it in her progress toward the 
great, enlightened nation which she has the 
will and the power to be. 

* See the Frontispiece to this issue. 
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© THE LEFT of the village square, a 
dead mule lay on a manure heap. Its stiff legs 
were stretched to the June sky and its glazed 
eyes, wide open and rolled backward, were like 
two pieces of dirty mica. Its yellow teeth were 
bared in a fixed snarl. From between its teeth 
there hung a swollen purple tongue, and over it 
flies crawled and disputed and lived amorously. 

Corporal Reagan and his water detail sur- 
veyed the wrecked village with interest. After 
a moment they saw the well at which they were 
to fill their canteens: it was in the center of the 
ruined square. 

“The Germans sure gave this place hell!” 
said Reagan. 

“You said it!” agreed Private Bouton. 

Leaning against the well, his chin held high 
and his helmet set rakishly on one side of his 
head, lay a dead man. His left hand was pressed 
against a wound in his side, but the blood had 
flowed through his fingers and onto his uniform. 
His right hand, which still clutched the well 
rope, had been flung wide in his pain and rested 
now on the stone lip of the trough that carried 
away the waste water. 

“He looks like he might mak > a speech any 
minute,” said Corporal Reagan. Keeney said 
nothing, but Bouton rubbed his chin and stated 
very sensibly that the man would have to be 
moved, or he would be in their way when they 
were filling the canteens. 

As the men stood there, a soft humming 
sound came to their ears, followed by the sharp 
explosion of a shell. There was the faint neigh- 
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ing of flying steel and a series of soft, kissing 
sounds as the shrapnel found its mark. Cor- 
poral Reagan and his two men ran quickly 
across the street and down a long flight of stairs 
into a deep cellar. Bouton had a sack of tobacco 
and a package of brown cigarette papers which 
he passed to his companions. After they had 
lighted their cigarettes they felt better. 

Bouton grew slightly boastful. “If it’s me the 
Heinies are after, they’re wasting their ammu- 
nition,” he said. “They haven’t made the shell 
that can get this baby.” 

“T don’t mind shrapnel so much,” said Char- 
lie Keeney; “it’s machine gun bullets that get 
on my nerves. I don’t like the way they whine 
about your ears. They remind me of a sick 
woman quarreling in the dark.” He paused a 
moment, ashamed of his imagination. “‘ You’ve 
got a chance to duck a shell, but machine gun 
bullets get you before you know it,” he finished 
lamely. 

Reagan understood his embarrassment. 
“Well, I suppose you’re right at that, Keeney,” 
he said, “but I think they’re all pretty damned 
bad.” 

“The thing I hate most is not having your 
meals regular or a decent place to sleep,” said 
Bouton. “I never think about getting hit: I’m 
too lucky for any squarehead to get me. Before 
I left home an old nigger woman told my for- 
tune. She said I was going through the war 
without a scratch and that I was going to get 
a lot of fame and all that.” 

Before the men had finished their cigarettes, 
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the shelling stopped as suddenly as it had be- 
gun, but Reagan thought it safer to wait for a 
few minutes, as he didn’t want to be caught by 
any artilleryman’s trick. When he heard the 
shells passing far overhead, he knew that every- 
thing was all right. The batteries were now 
shelling the Lucy road — serious business 
which should keep them busy for an hour or 
two. 

After a brief survey Corporal Reagan turned 
to his men and said, “Now let’s get these can- 
teens filled and get to hell out of here while we 
got a chance. Keeney, you get that dead man 
away from the well. Drag him over behind that 
wall where he won’t get hit again.” 


Kesey FOUND it difficult to loosen 
the dead man’s grip on the rope, but with the 
assistance of Reagan he finally succeeded. He 
grasped the rigid corpse firmly under the arms 
and walked slowly backward. The stiff heels of 
the dead man dragging over the square made 
two furrows in the white dust and collected 
half-moons of straw and refuse. Before he was 
at the well again Bouton had drawn a bucket of 
water. Reagan passed the first canteen to 
Keeney, who held it in his hand and tilted the 
side of the bucket, but his arm shook so that 
the water spilled over his hand and ran down 
into the stone trough. 

Reagan looked up in surprise: “For the love 
of Christ! Don’t you know how to fill a can- 
teen? That’s no way to do it, lad. Put the can- 
teen in the bucket and let it sink. There, you 
can fill three at one time, that way.” 

“They didn’t have wells in Brooklyn where 
I lived,” said Keeney sullenly. 

“Well, they didn’t have them in Topeka 
either, but I got sense enough to know how to 
fill a canteen.” 

“If you don’t like the way I’m doing this, 
you know what you can do!” said Keeney. 

Bouton hastened to avoid the impending 
clash. “Say, Reagan, are you from Topeka?” 
he asked. 

“That’s the place: Topeka, Kansas. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing, except a girl out there used to 
send us candy and knit socks for us when I was 
in training camp,” lied Bouton. 

“What’s her name? I might know her; I 
know almost everybody in Topeka.” 

“Well, I can’t think of her name just this 
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minute, but she sure wrote a good letter,” 

“What part of the world do you come from, 
Bouton?” asked Reagan, after a pause. 

“Oh, I come from Memphis, Tennessee.” 

“That’s a good town, I’ve heard.” 

“You said it! I wish to Christ I was back 
there.” 

“T suppose we all do; I know I wish this 
lousy war was over and I was back in Topeka. 
My mother and I are going to move out in the 
country to her father’s old place when I get 
back. We’re going to start a chicken farm. 
Later we’re going to put in greenhouses and 
grow for the Kansas City florists. That’s the 
only life. I wouldn’t give two cents to live in a 
town for the rest of my days. — Say, what’s the 
matter with Keeney? What’s the matter, kid?” 

Keeney had slipped down and lay with his 
back against the well. His face was white and 
his teeth chattered slightly. “I never had my 
hands on a dead man before,” he said. 

“Oh, that’s all right; take it easy. Lots of 
fellows are like that at first. You'll get over it,” 
said Reagan. 

“It was the way he looked at me when I was 
trying to open his hand, and when I left him by 
the wall, he —” 

“Forget it, lad. You'll see a hell of a lot 
worse before you get through with this outfit. 
Just sit there until you feel all right. Bouton 
and I will finish up the canteens.” 

Keeney rose to his feet. “No, thanks, Rea- 
gan; I’ll finish them up. I’m all right. I’m not a 
baby, you know.” After a silence he said awk- 
wardly, “You were right about the best way to 
fill canteens.” 


Wes THE LAST canteen had been 
filled and placed on the notched sticks, shells 
were flying thickly overhead and exploding 
with great rocking blasts on the Lucy road. 

“Say, we can’t get back through that bar- 
rage,” said Bouton. 

“Well, we’ll have to stay here until it lifts, 
unless one of you boys knows another way back 
to the outfit,” Reagan answered. Bouton 
laughed suddenly. “I don’t give a damn how 
much they shell the road, if they leave this 
place alone,” he said. 

As they stood smoking their cigarettes and 
watching the ever-increasing barrage on the 
road, they were suddenly jarred almost off 
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their feet by a heavy explosion, followed by a 
series of blasts which seemingly increased in in- 
tensity. 

“What the hell do you suppose that was?” 
asked Bouton. 

“Tt sounded like they got an ammunition 
train,” Reagan replied. 

They waited a short time, long enough for a 
few more cigarettes. The pounding had once 
more settled into a dull rumbling. Then Rea- 
gan said, “That’s what it was all right. They’re 
shelling that road out to beat hell.” Keeney 
and Bouton were silent. Reagan spoke again: 
“Come on, let’s get going. If we go across 
country, we'll be able to come out on the road 
above the barrage.” 

The three men picked their way across the 
square and through the littered main street of 
the wrecked village. Presently they came to a 
long lane, which finally led into a field of yellow 
flowers that resembled mustard in bloom. A 
sudden breeze ran over the flowers and across 
the faces of the men. They removed their hel- 
mets and walked in silence. When they came to 
the end of the first field, they saw another in 
front of them, wider than the first one; poppies 
were growing in it and it was studded with 
large stone boulders. Corporal Reagan was 
frankly worried. “Seems as if we’ve gone far 
enough,” he said irritably, “but that shelling is 
still pretty loud. If it doesn’t get any quieter 
after we’re through these flowers, I think we’d 
better go back to Lucy and wait until the bar- 
rage lifts.” 

“All right, Reagan; you’re in charge of the 
outfit,” said Bouton. 

When the party was halfway across the field, 
there suddenly came the staccato tapping of a 
machine gun and a hundred bullets sang 
through the poppies and struck the ground at 
their feet. Before the gunner could get their 
range, they were safe behind a wide boulder 
about four feet high and deeply rooted in the 
green field. They lay there huddled and silent, 
their green uniforms scarcely distinguishable 
from the wheat. The bullets chipped the solid 
rock over their heads in sudden rushes that 
sounded like the faint, irregular breathing of 
a man suffering with asthma. 

After a time Keeney said, “How long will we 
have to stay here?” 

“Until it gets too dark for the gunners to 
spot us.” 
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“But it won’t be dark before ten o’clock. Do 
you mean we’ve got to stay here listening to 
those machine gun bullets for six hours?” 

“That’s the way it looks to me,” said 
Reagan. 

“Oh, well,” said Bouton, “I’d rather be ly- 
ing here resting than digging silly, God-damned 
trenches for them lazy Frogs!” 


iv 


Tis MEN LAY in silence, each occupied 
with his thoughts. It was Reagan who spoke 
first: “Say, this is Wednesday, isn’t it!” he 
said suddenly. 

“Yeah, I think so; but what the hell differ- 
ence does it make?” Bouton slid down lazily 
and rested his head against his helmet. 

“Nothing, except my mother always writes 
to me on Wednesday night. She writes me on 
Sunday nights, too, but the Wednesday letters 
are always the best.” He carefully unloosened 
his ammunition belt and unhooked his blouse 
at the throat. 

Closing his eyes, Reagan thought of home. 
He saw his mother seated at her desk, writing 
to him. He saw her finish the letter and gather 
the neatly written pages together. She folded 
them into an envelope and placed it, carefully 
addressed, on the hall tree beside her hat, her 
school papers, and the black handbag with the 
broken catch. Then she set her metal alarm 
clock to ring for half-past seven and puttered 
about the house for a time, locking doors and 
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seeing that everything was safe for the night. 
He saw her comb out her thin hair and plait it 
into a scant gray braid. A sudden wave of ten- 
derness came over him. He hadn’t felt that 
way for a long time. He opened his eyes and 
smiled dreamily. “It will be pretty nice when 
we get home again, won’t it?” he said. 

“Tt sure will,” said Bouton; “I hate like hell 
losing all this time. It don’t get you anywhere. 
The best you can hope for is a commission, and 
that’s no good in peace times.” 

Keeney faced them suddenly, his lips twisted 
more than ever. “You fellows give me a pain, 
mooning like sentimental shopgirls!” he said 
furiously. 

Bouton looked up in surprise and rubbed his 
stubble of a beard with his forefinger. People 
like Keeney were beyond him. Reagan was in- 
clined to be angry at first, but when he saw 
Keeney’s face he changed his mind. “Oh, all 
right, Keeney,” he said. 

Again the men lay in silence and stared at 
the sky. After a while Keeney said, “Do you 
think we could make it if we ran for those 
trees?” 

“Better wait,” said Reagan. “Better wait 
until dark.” 

“Let’s see how good those gunners are,” said 
Bouton. He broke a small stick and with it 
slowly raised his helmet above the rock. In- 
stantly a flock of bullets came flying in their 
direction, striking the rock and ringing off his 
helmet. Bouton lowered it quickly and re- 
garded the dents in it. “If you boys want to run 
for the woods, go to it — but don’t count me in. 
I think I'll take a little nap; God knows I need 
sleep. You better do the same. You won’t get a 
chance like this every day.” 

The men stretched themselves out as com- 
fortably as possible. After an hour Bouton was 
asleep and snoring softly, his lips alternately 
pursed and relaxed. But Reagan, feeling his 
responsibility as corporal (particularly since 
the other two men belonged to replacement 
troops which had only recently joined the com- 
pany), fought down his drowsiness. Keeney lay 
flat on his belly, his face cupped in his hands. 
Each time the gunners raked the rock with their 
fire and he heard the bullets striking the rock 
and ricocheting into the air with a high queru- 
lous note, he trembled slightly and pressed his 
face against his bent arm. Reagan noticed this 
with alarm. 
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“Say, Keeney, don’t let it worry you that 
way; they can’t get you here.” 

“It’s those damned machine gun bullets — 
they get on my nerves!” 

“Then don’t pay any attention to them. Get 
your mind on something else. Look at Bouton 
there: that’s the way to take it.” 

“Yes, you’re right. Bouton’s got the right 
idea. — Oh, I don’t know what’s the matter 
with me. — Let me alone, can’t you?” 

“You haven’t any business in this outfit,” 
said Reagan kindly. 

“Do you think I don’t know that?” 

After a long silence Keeney said, “Reagan, 
do you think I’m yellow?” 

“I don’t know. Are you?” 

Keeney waited for a long time, turning the 
matter over in his mind. Finally he said, “I 
don’t know.” A little later he asked, “How long 
have we been here, Reagan?” 

Reagan’s answer was lost in a rain of bullets 
striking the rock and whizzing overhead. 
Bouton turned over suddenly and sat up. He 
glanced at Keeney. Keeney was trembling vi- 
olently and sucking in his breath with a hissing 
noise through his chattering teeth. “Say, 
listen kid,” said Bouton, “you want to cut 
that out. Get yourself in hand, or you’ll wind 
up in a shellshock ward.” 

Keeney didn’t answer. He lay there trem- 
bling and making sobbing noises for a long time. 
Finally he sat up against the rock and reached 
for his rack of canteens. “I can’t stand this any 
longer,” he said. 

“Get down, Keeney. Don’t be a God-damned 
fool!” 

“Say, what are you trying to do, kid?” 

“I’m going to run. I can’t stand this quarrel- 
ing in the dark, I tell you!” He stood upright 
and swung his canteens across his shoulder; 
then he started running awkwardly, his head 
lowered and the canteens swaying to his stride. 

“Keeney, for Christ’s sake!” 

“Keeney, come back, you fool!” 

There came a sharp splutter of machine guns 
and a quick rush of bullets. Jets of water 
gushed from the filled canteens and shone for 
an instant crystal clear in the afternoon light. 
Suddenly Keeney stopped and threw the can- 
teens from him with a wide, convulsive gesture. 
He began zigzagging crazily from side to side 
and running in sudden broken circles. Then he 
turned squarely and faced the gunners. A cur- 
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tain of blood ran down his face. The sound of 
the bullets whipping his body was the sound of 
an old rug being beaten with a muffled stick. 
He lifted his arms to the gunners: “Don’t! — 
Don’t!” he screamed. Finally he toppled over 
into the field, thrashing about like an animal, 
and uprooting with his dying hands great 
bunches of poppies and wheat. At length he 
stiffened, contorted with pain, his head almost 
touching his feet and his green uniform stained 
with his blood. 


¥ 


R EAGAN LAY staring at the twisted 
body for a long time. It reminded him of some- 
thing he had seen, but the impression was faint 
and illusive and would not come into conscious- 
ness. He shut his eyes tightly and turned his 
head away, but he couldn’t shut out the 
sight of Keeney lying dead in the wheat, the 
red blood on the green uniform. . . . Finally 
it occurred to him: Keeney in death resembled 
a huge, distorted holly wreath. He knew that 
Bouton would not understand, but he felt the 
necessity of talking to someone. “Bouton, 
what does Keeney remind you of ?” he asked. 

Bouton gave the matter careful thought. 
“He looks like a dead Frenchman; they always 
die tied in knots that way.” He closed his eyes 
sleepily. 

“Does he remind you at all ofa holly wreath?” 

Bouton looked up in surprise at the ques- 
tion. “Well, no, I can’t say that he does. A 
holly wreath, as I remember it, is rounder and 
not so big.” 

After that Reagan lay in silence staring at 
the dead body. . . . A holly wreath. . . . It 
started him thinking of his home and Christ- 
mas time and his mother. Bouton had gone 
back to sleep. Reagan unbuttoned his shirt and 
let the cool afternoon breeze blow against his 
throat. A far-away look came into his eyes. 
He looked at the sun and judged that it was 
about half-past six. A holly wreath... . It 
would be half-past twelve in Kansas. He won- 
dered what his mother was doing at that mo- 
ment. In his mind’s eye he pictured her 
room, every piece of old furniture with its life- 
time of associations: the armchair where she 
read or sewed or corrected her school papers 
at night; his father’s picture in crayon, en- 
larged and hanging in a gilt frame on the wall. 
... He would write his mother more often; it 
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must be lonely living by herself that way... . 
A holly wreath. . . . He turned on his back 
and stared lazily at the blue sky, watching a 
bank of clouds drift past. He thought of the 
farm that he and his mother were going to have 
as soon as he got home. Gradually his thought 
became more broken and formless and he 
drifted into a dreamy borderline state between 
sleep and waking. 

There came to him then a clear picture of his 
mother asleep, one arm resting on her breast 
and the other under her pillow. He smiled at 
the well-remembered posture. Then he saw her 
clench her fists and sit up in bed, her eyes wide 
with fear. She turned on her night light and 
looked at the clock. Reagan noticed that her 
hands were trembling. Finally she got out of 
bed and found her house slippers and the faded 
bathrobe with the yellow tassels. She sat down 
quickly in her armchair, as if overcome by 
emotion, and pressed her palms against her 
temples. It was a familiar gesture and uncon- 
sciously Reagan copied it: he raised his own 
hands and pressed them against his temples, 
exactly the way his mother had done it. He 
noticed then that she was crying. “Don’t cry 
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like that, Mother,” he murmured. Then he 
saw her rise and walk to the open window and 
the room blurred and melted away and there 
appeared only his mother’s face, magnified like 
a close-up in the movies. He could see terror in 
her eyes and in the way the loose skin under her 
throat trembled. She held on to the window sill 
for support and her lips moved silently. . . . 
Vi 

R EAGAN ROLLED over on his side. He 
opened his eyes and said dreamily, “What did 
you say, Bouton?” But Bouton’s soft snoring 
sounded rhythmically. Again Reagan lay on 
his back and looked at the sky. “I must have 
been dreaming,” he thought, “but I was sure 
I heard somebody calling me.” His eyes closed 
drowsily. . . . Again that overpowering wish to 
sleep. He fought against it, but he was power- 
less. He wondered, vaguely, what had fright- 
ened his mother so badly and where he had seen 
that peculiar look on her face before. Suddenly 
he remembered. It was the Christmas after his 
father had died and his mother had taken him 
to her father’s farm to spend the holidays. His 
mother had been sad and depressed, but grand- 
father and Aunt Martha and Uncle Henry had 
been very kind and understanding and had 
done what they could to cheer her up. 

Aunt Martha was a big woman with soft 
brown eyes and reddened hands. She wore a 
black silk shirtwaist sewed over with glistening 
jet that caught the lamplight and threw it 
back. It gave her the appearance of being 
made of metal from the waist up. He remem- 
bered Aunt Martha’s steaming kitchen and the 
odor of a great turkey turning golden brown in 
the oven. It had snowed the week before and 
the rolling Kansas countryside was white and 
still. That morning Uncle Henry had got out 
the sleigh and had taken him and his mother to 
gather evergreens and red berries. The two big 
horses had neighed and pawed the snow with 
their hoofs, restive in the cold and anxious to be 
away. He remembered that Uncle Henry had 
placed his arm around his mother’s shoulder 
without saying a word, and that she had sud- 
denly started crying against his coat. When 
they had reached his grandfather’s house, his 
mother and Aunt Martha had taken the ever- 
greens and red berries and woven them into 
wreaths which they tied with huge red bows 
and hung in all the windows. Aunt Martha told 
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him that people put holly wreaths in their win. 
dows at Christmas time so that folks passing in 
the road would know that they were happy, 

Aunt Martha and his mother talked about 
old times and wove the wreaths rapidly. They 
laughed and pretended that Jimmy was really 
helping them. Uncle Henry sat by the stove 
smoking his pipe and reading a newspaper; and 
grandfather was by the window in his chair 
(the one that nobody else was allowed to sit in), 
tinkering with a mousetrap. At intervals Uncle 
Henry would take his pipe from between his 
teeth and read them an item of local news or a 
funny story. His mother had succeeded in 
throwing off her early depression: there was 
color in her cheeks again and she even laughed 
once or twice at Uncle Henry’s jokes. Every 
few minutes Aunt Martha would put down her 
thread and scissors and run to the kitchen to 
look at her dinner. How good it smelled! 

And now the wreaths and all are finished and 
mother is cleaning her hands and winding up 
her ball of twine. 

“Let me hang the wreaths, mother!” 

“No, no, son; you’re too small. You’ll fall 
and hurt yourself.” 

“Mother — please! 

Uncle Henry is putting down his paper and 
stretching himself widely: “Oh, let the boy 
hang ’em if he wants to; you can’t baby him all 
his life, Cora!” 

“But Henry, he’s only five. I’m afraid he'll 
hurt himself!” 

“Oh nonsense!” says Uncle Henry. 

And now Uncle Henry is drawing up a chair 
from the kitchen and placing a soap box on the 
seat to make it higher. He lifts Jimmy high in 
his arms and swings him to the top of the pile. 
Jimmy is excited. He wonders if he will ever be 
as big and strong as Uncle Henry. 

Jimmy knows that they are watching him, 
so he is hanging the wreath with care, balancing 
it evenly on the nail. Now he has turned and 
faced his audience: “See, mother, I did’nt hurt 
myself at all!” 

Jimmy throws out his chest and swaggers 
slightly. “I guess I can hang any holly wreath 
there is!” he says. At that moment he loses his 
balance; the chair is swaying backward and 
the box has slipped from under him. The next 
thing is his mother’s frightened face bending 
over him: her eyes are wide with fear and the 
muscles in her throat are throbbing. Aunt Mar- 
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tha is bathing his temple, which is still bleeding 
a little. 

“Jimmy!— Jimmy!” his mother is crying 
over and over.... 

With a start Reagan sat bolt upright against 
the rock. High overhead a shell passed with a 
faint, boring sound, but he did not hear. He 
was still at his grandfather’s farm with his 
mother and Aunt Martha bending over him 
and Uncle Henry, contrite and shamefaced, 
holding a basin of water and a bottle of arnica. 

“Don’t worry, mother, it was fun,” he said. 

“Oh, my poor baby!” 

“It didn’t hurt a bit, I tell you, mother!” 

Suddenly he stood upright above the rock. 
“See, I’m all right, Mother; I’m not hurt at all. 
I'll hang the other wreaths too!”” He laughed 


suddenly, the late sunlight gleaming against 
his teeth. 

There came a quick tapping from the Ger- 
man gun and a sudden rush of bullets. A mo- 
ment later Reagan crashed forward onto the 
rock that rose to meet his smile. 

When Bouton awoke, he found him lying gro- 
tesquely across the rock. He was still smiling, 
but the stone had broken his teeth and bruised 
his mouth. 

“What the hell!” said Bouton in surprise. 

When it was quite dark, Bouton shouldered 
the three sticks and retraced his steps through 
the field and down the long lane until he came 
again to the wrecked square of the ruined 
town. It was very late when he reached his 
company. 


QUOTATION 


by 
C. E. MONTAGUE 


I 


D. you KNow how it feels to enter a 
first-class hotel with no luggage but a ruck- 
sack? I do. The noblemen disguised as hall 
porters look through or past you. The princess 
in control of the bureau listens with a vinegar 
aspect to your petition for shelter, and assigns 
you the least covetable of rooms. The infant 
Bacchus in plum-colored Eton jacket who 
shows you the way to your sorry chamber, 
handles your jejune baggage with an air at 
once disdainful and apprehensive, as though it 
might either fall to pieces or bite him. You 
come down to dinner cowering under a sense 
that your infamous reputation has preceded 
you. The ex-ambassador who has accepted the 
portfolio of head waiter shows a true diplo- 
matist’s sense of relative values by giving you 
that penal seat which is islanded in the very 
estuary of the passage issuing from the kitchen, 
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so that your elbows, and nobody else’s, may be 
polished by frequent friction against the hips 
of his lieutenants as they hasten back and forth 
between the destinations of the evening’s 
victuals and their place of origin. 

That is how some of us feel all our days. For 
we are going up and down this well-read world 
with literary luggage so meager that it is 
hardly worth putting up in the rack, not to 
speak of the van. Scarcely a day passes over our 
heads when no eye of scorn has fallen on some 
detail or other of our destitution. The talk 
turns to Southey or Landor, De Quincey or 
Peacock, Goethe or Schiller, Ariosto or Dante, 
Rabelais or Corneille, Tbe Faerie Queene or The 
Old Curiosity Shop. Then it all comes out. Not 
one of them have we read. And then the lips of 
the tactful are almost imperceptibly closed, 
and those of the less tactful may be balefully 
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opened; perhaps someone addicted to a sort of 
slum research goes on to question us further, 
so as to find whether our ignorance is abso- 
lutely exhaustive. I have had my depths 
plumbed and dredged in this manner for 
traces of some acquaintance with Gibbon or 
with Roger Ascham, Stendhal or Balzac, Sir 
Edwin Arnold or Sir Thomas More. High and 
low the inquisitors have rummaged the pockets 
of my mind. Had I read Urn Burial? Did 1 
know my Hudibras? The good men might have 
fished all night; they would have caught noth- 
ing in me. With none of those august authors 
had I so much as a nodding acquaintance. 
Darkest England surpassed herself in my poor 
person. 

How, you may ask, does any adult come by 
such indigence? Why sit down under it in 
brutish contentment? In cases like mine it is 
not so much that we hate all written matter in 
the mass, like the spirited person in Marmion 
who thanked God that no son of his could read 
or write except one, and he could not help it, 
as he was a Bishop. A West European must not 
be taken to hate all womankind because he has 
not become the husband of such a “simple 
coming-in of wives” as Solomon’s. It may be 
that monogamy charms him; or at least, that 
if he be a polygamist in his heart, he puts a 
reasonable limit on the number of these vision- 
ary unions. Some of us men of few books were 
wedded to our few so happily and so young 
that we have never felt much call to go out 
wandering over the crooked hills of literary 
love. 


oF us used to begin our rela- 
tions with literature by chewing, positively 
chewing, folk fables and illustrated rhymes im- 
printed on stout calico. After that novitiate, 
the firstlings of my tiny library were Robinson 
Crusoe, the Jarvis version of Don Quixote, and 
The Vicar of Wakefield. \t feels now as if my 
mind had set forth upon this earthly pilgrimage 
by train, with these three works and myself 
occupying the four corners of a compartment 
otherwise empty. We four were leagued to- 
gether by a tacit treaty against anyone else 
who might want to get in. 
There’s no denying that at more than one 
station on the journey which has continued 


since, a new book has got in. Sourly eyed for a 
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while, it has then by insensible degrees been 
taken into the league against any further en- 
trants. I can remember still the helpless warm- 
ing of the heart toward the Imitation of Christ 
and the lyrics of Herrick and Burns, the essays 
of Bacon and Lamb, Swift’s Tale of a Tub, The 
Compleat Angler, Pepys, the Aineid, Hugo's 
Quatre-Vingt-Treize, and the Holy Living of 
Jeremy Taylor; and then the jubilant and un- 
conditional capitulation to all Shakespeare, the 
Falstaff parts first. 

By this time the compartment was full, and 
one or two passengers standing. So there it 
ended and there the company has remained, so 
far as it can be said that any book has really 
been a man’s traveling companion through life. 
I have certainly talked, as it were, through the 
open window at wayside stations to some other 
notable figures in literature; and everyone is 
aware, anyhow, of a good deal of the Bible, so 
large a percentage of it is floating about in the 
atmosphere. Also one has to consort, in a way, 
with a certain number of books which, as Lamb 
said, are not really books, but things in book’s 
clothing — works of reference and information, 
inanimate histories, geographies, encyclo- 
pedias — just as one has to converse, more or 
less, with tax collectors, magistrates, and other 
principalities and powers whom one does not 
actually grapple to one’s soul with hooks of 
steel. What I mean by reading is not skimming, 
not being able to say as the world saith, “Oh! 
yes, I’ve read that” — but reading again and 
again, in all sorts of moods, with an increase of 
delight every time, till the thing read has be- 
come a part of your system and goes forth 
along with you to meet with any new experi- 
ence you may have. 

If you want to share the joys of the intensive 
reader, you must almost abandon the hope of 
being a really extensive reader too. “A few 
children of the gods have done it,” as the 
Cumean Siby] said of going to Hell and com- 
ing back safe; but most of us are merely human 
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on both sides, and life is short. Bacon says that 
charity will scarcely water the ground if it 
must first fill a pool; and if you should have a 
true intimacy to maintain with a dozen su- 
premely beloved authors, you will hardly be 
able to work up also the amazingly wide ac- 
quaintance which many people seem to have 
with the whole field of letters. So you may take 
avery small holding on the slopes of Parnassus, 
or you may get shooting rights over the whole 
of the mountain. But there is no getting both. 
And, if you go for the freehold, you must be 
prepared for the whips and scorns that await 
the man of few books at the hands of those who 
can talk about many. Yet there is a refuge 
awaiting you too. It is easier to write pretty 
well than to talk up to the level of any society 
that affects “the things of the mind.” You can 
turn author yourself. You can go ply the 
homely, slighted shepherds’ trade. 


} OU WILL observe that a classic quota- 
tion has just come into my head to help me in 
curling the tail of a paragraph. That is where 
we men of slight reading come in. If you read 
in the Polonian spirit, not dulling your palm 


with entertainment of each new-hatched, un- 
fledged commodity of Mr. Mudie’s and Mr. 
Boot’s, but reading an old book again when a 
new one comes out, you will find that the whole 
of what you have read is comfortably within 
reach of your hand whenever it is wanted for a 
professional purpose. All of it is like that rela- 
tively small part of a bank’s assets which figure 
on the balance sheet as “in hand or at call,” 


whereas the accumulations of most of your 
widely-read men seem to be somewhat deeply 
and remotely invested. No doubt their re- 
sources are well employed, in a sense, as An- 
tonio’s were when he had one argosy upon the 
high seas, bound to Tripolis, another to the 
Indies, and a third to Mexico. But as soon as the 
cry was for cash, Antonio was hammered upon 
the Rialto. So you will often see men with the 
learning of an Acton or a Bruce graveled for 
lack of a ready quotation at a pinch, when some 
fellow who never had any learning to speak of 
will pop out the one perfect thing as surely as 
if he enjoyed plenary inspiration. 

Is it too much to say that the wit of your 
most voluminous readers is prone to work 
slowly? 

It may be that there is some vexatious 
little law, in the scientific sense of the word, 
that your reading shall be available in inverse 
proportion to its width. Certainly if you know 
as few books as I do, and like them as much, 
you will find that they stand by you surpris- 
ingly well. Often they will strike in sponta- 
neously to your aid when, without a seasonable 
“quote” you might pass for a dumb dog 
in the day of trial. Few novelists are less book- 
ish than Kipling, and few have ever brought 
off a more triumphant quotation than his use 
of “I am dying, Egypt” in his Love o’ Women. 
Cherish a few books only, and those few chosen 
not for their fame in the world but wholly for 
the pleasure that they give you. “In brief, 
Sir, study what you most affect,” as the sensible 
Tranio says in the play — and you may find 
they will remain such shining marvels in your 
sight that relevant scraps of them will recur 
to you spontaneously under any sort of 
stimulus. 

That, you can soon see, is how Lamb had 
read the Bible, and Scott had read Shakespeare 
— for delight. Quite early in the history of 
medicine, thedoctors found out that amancould 
digest his food best if he ate it with pleasure 
among cheerful friends. So is it with books. 
You may devour them by the thousand, 
swiftly and grimly, and yet remain the lean 
soul that you were. The only mental food that 
will turn to new tissue within you, and build 
itself into your mind, is that which you eat 
with a great surge of joy and surprise that 
anything so exciting should ever have been 
written. When Scott’s witty or tragic imagina- 
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tion was working at the top of its powers, more 
and more whiffs of Shakespeare would seem to 
visit his brain, to regale and incite it. For 
great writing, I fancy, must be a somewhat 
tempestuous business. When the winds of 
genius blow great guns, I imagine that all of 
the gifted person’s casual and cursory reading 
goes below, like other passengers. But the few 
are all the more with him the greater the stress 
becomes, and the more completely he is stirred 
to the utmost use of his own gifts. 

In a sense you might say that quoting is a 
branch of window-dressing, the Baconian art of 
“seeming wise” — of keeping a great house on 
quite a small income. But you could only say it 
in a shallow sense. The will to put all the stock 
in the window may be found in anyone. But 
the power to put it there is not to be had with- 


out some kind of genuine, if only whimsical, 
love for the stuff in itself. And this is an un. 
worldly gusto. Of course, a man who finds he 
has got it may turn it to some account in the 
world. A journalist like Andrew Lang lives by 
quoting. But no prudential motive could bring 
him the gift. It is, at bottom, a present from 
nature, like the palate of the fortunate young 
waiter in a Paris café who won the prize the 
other day for quoting the vintage and the price 
of each of twenty clarets, after one sip of each. 
His, too, is a marketable talent, and yet one 
which no thirst for gold will confer. Nor yet an 
all-embracing thirst for clarets. Like your mere 
indiscriminate bibber, the devourer of in- 
numerable books will seldom give to that which 
he consumes the supreme tribute of perfect 
quotation. 


Whither Aausten? 


by WALTER B. PITKIN 


ve FACTORS constitute America — 
the piece of land thrust up between the oceans, 
and the people living on it. The land and the 
man are the two foundations of every culture, 
every civilization, and every state. What the 
man can become depends quite as much upon 
his land as upon his inner nature. Put superior 
people on superior land, and a superior civiliza- 
tion results. Put low grade people on low grade 
land, and savagery results. And between these 
extremes a rich variety of social-economic sys- 
tems arises. Witness the tragedy of Japan, 
where you find superior people condemned to 
barren soil, and the reverse tragedy of some 
remote parts of China, such as Sze-Ch’uan, 


where a low grade people wallows in the fat of 


the land, a sort of super-swine. 

All economic events arise from the inter- 
action between man and the land. Then why 
not study the sources directly? Why bother 
about money and banking, factory methods, 
union labor, and marketing, until after the 
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leading issues have been faced? Yet the man 
and the land are seldom considered in economic 
surveys. In the immense report issued by 
President Hoover’s Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes — the result of two years’ 
preparation by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research — one is not even mentioned 
and the other is touched upon all too lightly. 
And from the maze of facts in this report, 
which “critically appraises the factors of 
stability and instability in American economic 
life,” the two editors are able to draw only 
vague and, on the whole, dismal conclusions. 
One, Wesley C. Mitchell, remarks: “All is not 
well. . . . Agriculture, unemployment, tex- 
tiles, coal, and leather present grave problems. 
. . . Nor can we be sure that industries now 
profitable will continue so indefinitely.” To 
which Dexter Kimball adds: “Barring some 
new and radical improvement in our industrial 
processes, it will be increasingly difficult to im- 
prove our economic position, if for no other rea- 
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sons than the natural action of the law of 
diminishing returns and the increasing scarcity 
of material resources and the basic limitations 
of our agricultural resources.” 

In view of such summaries, we may well in- 
quire, and with some anxiety, whither America 
— both land and the man? As for the land, bil- 
lions of tons of topsoil are being washed into 
the sea through our rivers, thus losing forever 
billions of dollars worth of soil chemicals, aside 
from the value of the crops which might have 
been produced. This loss should not be under- 
estimated, for we need fertilizers to enrich the 
topsoil which remains, and which, due to over- 
farming, grows constantly poorer. Sheer igno- 
rance and neglect of scientific farming are 
responsible for this waste. And the subsoil, with 
its vast wealth of natural resources, is being 
shipped away to all parts of the world as fast as 
miners and trains and ships can move. We 
consume or allow others to consume minerals 
and related subterranean products which can 
never be recovered. 

How about the man? To-day the copper 
miner is passing; perhaps by 1950 his species 
will be extinct. The soft coal miner has sunk to 
the level of the coolies along the Shanghai 
waterfront. Men and women in the textile 
trades, in leather lines, in railroad work, and 
other great fields are scarcely better off. They 
have barely held their own or have lost ground 
a little. The automobile workers, prospering 
mightily, form an exception. The farmer’s 
condition is so bad that nobody has yet been 
bold enough to lay bare all his difficulties in a 
single and complete report. Such an exposure 
would meet the same fate as that which over- 
took President Roosevelt’s investigation of 
farm life, which was so appalling that Congress 
would not vote funds to print the full story. 
According to President Hoover’s committee, 
the income of the American farmer has dropped 
since 1919 from fifty-seven per cent of the 
American average to only thirty-nine per cent 
of it. Small wonder that they are pouring into 
the cities faster than new industries can absorb 
them. 

In the past thirty years, says Arthur D. Lit- 
tle, new discoveries and inventions have 
created jobs for about ten million people. 
True! But they have also put about the same 
number of farmers and skilled workers out of 
Jobs. There are now in the United States about 
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seven hundred thousand more people out of 
work than in 1920. And all signs point to a 
greater unemployment in the future, unless 
radical steps are taken. Yet production poten- 
tialities now exceed consumption by at least 
twenty-five per cent, taking all industries and 
agriculture together. Hence, in order to go on, 
in order to forestall the depression which the 
Hoover report mentions, both farm and factory 
must either find new customers or else increase 
the volume consumption of old ones. In this 
article I should like to outline the main phases 
of this problem. 


WHOo’LL Buy OUR WARES? 


© FIND new consumers, we must sell 
abroad in greater volume. This brings us into 
competition with all foreign producers at once; 
and here we can win out only in those lines 
wherein we have advanced the technique of 
mass production far beyond Old World levels. 
In consumption goods, this limits us to a few 
lines of easy dominance, such as automobiles, 
motion pictures, and five-and-ten-cent-store 
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commodities. Our farmers are completely 
blocked and will remain so until the new mass 
production agriculture arrives, as it has in the 
American rice business, which can now under- 
sell Chinese rice growers in the Tokio market. 
Our one best chance abroad is with production 
goods, such as machinery. 

But the faster we sell our production goods 
abroad, the faster will foreigners, who are 
favored by lower labor and shipping costs, and 
by government subsidies, be able to undersell 
us with the goods which such machines turn 
out. Worst of all will be the trend in agriculture. 
American farm tractors and combines will soon 
be enabling the managers of large Russian, 
Manchurian, and Argentine farms to produce 
at costs far below our own. Russia is now buy- 
ing a hundred million dollars worth of such 
equipment in the United States for delivery 
over a period of years. Then, too, almost every 
dollar of the billions we are sending abroad to 
invest goes to increase the production possibili- 
ties of foreign competitors. The investor gains, 
of course, but the American worker and farmer 
lose. Not immediately, to be sure, but in the 
long run, so far as we can now anticipate. 
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Thus, eventually the American manufacturer, 
the American worker, and the American farmer 
will be thrown back more and more upon 
American consumers. Unless we of this country 
use more goods from farm and factory, our 
entire economic system must stagnate. The 
final problem, therefore, is to hit upon ways 
and means of increasing domestic consumption, 

Now, no increase in the gross volume of per 
capita consumption of food products is possible, 
Americans are eating less and less in bulk, 
though they are increasing their variety and 
quality of foods. As incomes rise, fewer cereals 
are eaten, a tendency which strikes at one-half 
of all large-scale American farmers, but slightly 
aids the dairyman, the truck gardener, and the 
fruit grower. No shift in the menu aids farmers 
as a whole. The amount of food we eat remains 
fairly constant and will dwindle somewhat as 
the city population grows and as strenuous 
labor in factories declines. Light work calls for 
light diet. Nor can any conspicuous increase in 
the use of most ordinary types of manv- 
factured necessities be hoped for. Nobody 
wants to use many more towels, shoes, under- 
clothes, toothpicks, or curtains. A critical 
point is soon reached at which the mere pos- 
session of such things in mass becomes an 
infernal nuisance. Hundreds of thousands of 
Americans have already reached this limit. 

In what directions, then, can expansion be 
achieved? Broadly, in new luxuries, in the free 
activities of leisure, and in the creation of new 
wealth which will enable the poorer millions to 
increase their incomes. No fourth possibility 
has yet appeared. 


THE LUXURY BUSINESS 
rat 
HE LUXURY trades are most profitable 


just now. How long they will continue thus 
cannot be foretold. In any event, their further 
expansion depends upon consumers’ buying 
power and this buying power can be improved 
only by reducing the cost of necessities of 
luxuries, or, better yet, the cost of both. How- 
ever, decrease in cost will be effected only by 
an increase in mass production, and mass 
production means less and less man power. 
Thus unemployment must grow worse. So this 
cycle offers no hope of all-round, continuous 
progress. 

As for the free activities of leisure, the first 
requisite for spending more money is free time. 
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The masses must have shorter working days or 
else more vacations. And here we see immense 
advances of late. The five-day week is now be- 
ing demanded in the New York City building 
trades, as in large sections of other industries 
elsewhere. The seven-hour day is coming; and 
perhaps the six-hour day will not be rare within 
another decade. But in order to consume fac- 
tory goods during this leisure, the individual 
must have the price. Lacking the price, he will 
surely idle away his hours in recreations for 
which he does not have to pay. So once again 
we come back to the necessity for more free 
money. 

Thus the only important opportunity for in- 
creasing per capita consumption over a long 
period must lie somewhere in the process of 
increasing per capita wealth. We ought to in- 
crease the incomes of about eighty million 
Americans enough to enable each one to spend 
at least one hundred dollars a year for other 
than the bare necessities of life. But most of 
them must first add fully two hundred a year to 
their incomes in order to get the necessities. 
That makes imperative a per capita increase of 
about three hundred dollars. But this means 
twenty-four billion dollars added to the present 
incomes! 


MorRE MONEY To Go ROUND 


: i OW RAISE such a sum? First, it might 
be managed in part by reducing our popula- 
tion. For the sake of the American standard of 
living, we might put an absolute ban on immi- 
gration. Then we might enforce rigorously the 
deportation of alien criminals, paupers, and 
feeble-minded. Finally, the government might 
aid in teaching birth control. Fifty years of 
this, and the per capita wealth of Americans 
could grow somewhat — but not hugely, for a 
great reduction in population is inconceivable. 

Second, a ban might be placed on foreign in- 
vestments, so that the billions of dollars now 
flowing abroad to finance our own competitors 
would be kept at home. This would force down 
domestic interest rates. To avoid disastrous 
speculation with cheap money, we might adopt 
a differential loan system whereby individuals 
would be guaranteed the lowest rate for home 
building, and whereby the farm corporations 
would receive the best long-term loans for 
financing basic crops. Manufacturers of non- 
luxury goods would come next in favor; then 
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the luxury trades; and last of all, the stock 
gamblers. 

Third, we might refine every phase of produc- 
tion and distribution, so that waste would be 
eliminated and the consumer would get his full 
dollar’s worth. This is one of Hoover’s Whole- 
some Hobbies. It holds forth alluring possibili- 
ties. Suppose that the eight or ten billion dol- 
lars — a sum equal to our entire foreign trade 
— which are wasted every year through stupid 
methods of packing goods, moving boxes, load- 
ing and unloading freight cars, stocking up re- 
tail stores, supersalesmanship, extending credit 
to retailers, and blah advertising, could be 
saved and passed along to the consumers. This 
equals about one-sixth of the total of present 
individual incomes, and if it were distributed 
among workers, much would be accomplished. 
The difficulty, however, lies in directing the 
flow of funds. Manufacturers and distributors 
will pass on to the consumers no more money 
than they are forced to under competitive con- 
ditions. Some indeterminable small fraction 
would reach the larger public by way of re- 
duced retail prices, but certainly not more than 
a billion a year. 





Fourth, more extensive profit-sharing has 
been advocated. Let all the profits of all in- 
dustries flow back to consumers at the highest 
feasible rate. Let there be no retarding of the 
movement of money. Let all wages be maximal. 
One form of this argument has been put for- 
ward by Foster and Catchings, who believe 
that business depressions are caused chiefly by 
the failure of corporations to distribute their 
surpluses rapidly. These authors, however, 
admit that corporations must retain much of 
their surpluses for safety, so this method offers 
faint hope of a new prosperity. Consider, for 
instance, the fact that, in order to raise all 
wages so as to increase individual incomes by 
twenty-four billion dollars, employers would 
have to pay each of the forty-five million men, 
women, and children now on their payrolls an 
average of five hundred and thirty-three dollars 
extra a year! 

Fifth, instead of diverting wealth into new 
channels, we might create wholly new wealth. 
This proposal appeals most to the American 
temper and imagination, and is also the most 
likely. So let us consider it more narrowly. 


NEW WEALTH NEEDED 


HERE ARE TWO outstanding methods 
of creating new wealth. One is through inven- 
tions and discoveries. The automobile, the air- 
plane, the radio — these typify it. The other is 
through large-scale improvements in the physi- 
cal environment, so that millions of poor peo- 
ple can dwell in pleasant places and either 
maintain their incomes while reducing living 
costs, or else increase their incomes without in- 
creasing living costs proportionately. 

How about inventions? In the past decade 
the situation has changed profoundly. Formerly 
the inventor toiled alone and was badly 
financed. Most of his efforts were wasted. 
To-day great corporations run research labora- 
tories manned by competent scientists. So it 
might seem that the number of revolutionary 
inventions will increase from now on, to the 
glory and profit of mankind. And in one sense 
they will. But not in another. Corporation re- 
search is chiefly restricted to improving com- 
pany products. The scientist must find stronger 
alloys for the automobile, tougher fibers for 
canvas, better glue for furniture, house paint 
that will not fade. Valuable as such things are, 
they create only a tiny trickle of new diffuse 
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wealth. Granted that they greatly reduce 
manufacturers’ production costs; from this it 
does not follow that millions of Americans now 
poor will be able to spend much more money, 
Most of the savings effected go into new in. 
vestments and, so far as the average consumer 
is concerned, are frozen there for many a weary 
year. 

Of this we have full proof. The past fifty 
years have seen the greatest increase of revolu- 
tionary inventions in all human history. Bil- 
lions of dollars have been invested in exploiting 
autos, radios, phonographs, machine-made 
clothing, and what not. New wealth has been 
created as never before. But how greatly has 
the purchasing power of workers been aug- 
mented? Virtually not at all! Professor Paul 
H. Douglas’s recent analysis of wages in mining 
and in sixteen major industries demonstrates 
that a worker in 1928 could not buy, with his 
week’s wages, noticeably more than his father 
could in 18go0. 

Not one invention in a thousand greatly in- 
creases average purchasing power. This is the 
lesson of the past half-century. So we are forced 
back to the other kind of new wealth, namely, 
transforming the gross physical environment 
on some vast scale so as to make millions of 
Americans richer without passing all that 
wealth through the hands of industrialists and 
bankers. Only once in American history has 
this method been pursued, and that was at the 
time when the government gave away to set- 
tlers millions of quarter sections for farming. 
Poor families became substantial landowners. 
Had they not been at the mercy of the rail- 
roads and usurers, and had they not run into 
the final stage of the Industrial Revolution, 
they would have prospered. Through no fault 
of theirs or of the government’s, the homestead 
system fell far short of the success hoped for; 
nevertheless it proved the essential soundness 
of large-scale remodeling of the environment. 
Can we try it again under more favorable 
conditions? Probably. There may be dozens of 
sound projects. Let me mention only three. 


ENVIRONMENT MADE TO ORDER 


F America’s hillsides could be used for 
the “three-story farming” which Professor 
J. Russell Smith has long been advocating, 
hundreds of millions of acres of the most health- 
ful and lovely parts of America’s highlands 
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now unused could be opened up to homeseekers 

in search of a modest living and happy in- 

dependence. They could grow nut trees on ter- 

races, fodder crops under the trees, and raise 

hogs in the midst of the fodder. Of labor as the 

small farmer knows it, there would be little in- 

deed. Of leisure there would be far more than 

most twenty-five-thousand-a-year men in the 

cities can find. Certainly two hundred full days 

in every year would be free, and perhaps more. 

And such free time as one might not wish for 

play could be devoted to work in nearby towns. 
Again, consider the undeveloped wealth of 

the lower Mississippi Valley. Here we have be- 

tween thirty and fifty thousand square miles of 

the richest soil on earth. It might best be de- 

veloped for super-farming by great corpora- 

tions, in growing non-food crops 

such as cotton, coarse fibers, 

or pulpwood. The factories us- 

ing these materials might lo- 

cate in nearby foothills where 

the climate and drainage are 

better; and the workers might 

dwell there on small “three- 

story farms,” driving to the 

mills in their own autos. Fully 

two and a half billion dollars 

worth of new industrial prod- 

ucts could be grown every year 

down there, were the most sci- 

entifically correct techniques 

followed. And perhaps two and 

a half million workers might 

greatly improve their individ- 

ual incomes and live much more wholesomely. 
A third possibility is the creation of indus- 

trial villages somewhat along the lines con- 

ceived by Henry Ford. Instead of giving 

workers quarter sections in remote farm regions, 

let the government sell them, on easy terms and 

at true cost, garden homes within two or three 

miles of factories. Arrange for codperative 

gardening, not with the idea that the families 

will be able to make a living from their little 

tracts — which they could not — but rather 

with the aim of reducing their rent and food 

costs so that they would have more money left 

from their factory wages for buying comforts 

and luxuries, Offhand, I venture the guess that 

a revolving fund of two billion dollars, used 

somewhat after the manner of Federal farm 

loans or a building and loan society, would 
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take care of two hundred and fifty thousand 
new families every year. 

But where raise the billions for such vast 
enterprises? Well, we need not a cent more 
than our Wall Street bankers send away to 
foreign lands every year, to help Slav and 
Japanese and Greek develop factories to en- 
gage in cutthroat competition with our own 
factories. Fancy what might happen were two 
billion foreign-bound American dollars spent 
at home to raise the living standards of eighty 
million Americans who have been impoverished 
in one way or another by the latest phases of 
the Industrial Revolution! In only ten years a 
revolving fund of twenty billion dollars would 
do more for Americans as a whole than the past 
half-century has achieved. 


HEADING FOR CIVILIZATION 


I, THERE the faintest 
chance that anything like this 
may happen? Yes. A faint 
chance, but not much more. 
At last our manufacturers are 
beginning to understand that 
prosperity, like charity, begins 
at home. They are beginning 
to grow independent of the in- 
ternational bankers and are 
doing their own financing 
more and more, despite Wall 
Street’s howls. They have 
even built up an_ invisible 
banking system in the call 
money market. Finally, man- 

ufacturers as a whole are blessed with better 
brains than bankers. Unfortunately they are 
uninformed about the wider problems of eco- 
nomics and statecraft, but they are quite capa- 
ble of learning and acting on their new knowl- 
edge. Within ten years their education may 
be complete. Then watch something happen! 

A war is on the way. It will be one between 
those who believe in “America first” and those 
who whoop for “Profits first.” A war between 
those who cling to the shabby doctrine that 
money profits on invested capital are more im- 
portant to civilization than the intangible 
profits of life itself. A war between Quantity of 
Cash and Quality of Culture. 

The end of that war will probably also be 
the end of the Industrial Revolution. After 
that, the First Civilization! 
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Or the Youth of Byron— Part tir 


by ANDRE MAUROIS 
Translation by Hamish Miles 


N APRIL, 1803, Newstead had been let 
for five years to Lord Grey de Ruthyn, a young 
nobleman of twenty-three. Byron would thus 
resume possession of his inheritance at the time 
of his majority. Mrs. Byron had retained a 
lodging at Nottingham, at her son’s request: he 
was anxious to remain domiciled not far from 
his beloved Abbey. But when the summer holi- 
days came round, Lord Grey sent Byron a cor- 
dial invitation to spend them at Newstead 
itself, and Byron accepted with enthusiasm, to 
his mother’s great indignation: “a fine reward! 
I came to Nottingham to please him, and then 
he hates the town.” 

It was not so much Nottingham he hated as 
the company of Mrs. Byron — and besides, 
how could he withstand the joy of living at 
Newstead? In an ecstasy he saw again the lake, 
the noble house, the dark line of yews. Lord 
Grey, knowing he was to be there for only a 
short time, let everything go to pieces, but in 
the very fact of this desolation of something 
beautiful, there was a melancholy that de- 
lighted Byron’s heart. The wind soughed in the 
vaulted courts; in the garden the roses were 
throttled by tall hemlocks and thistles; and at 
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dusk the bats fluttered through the unglazed 
windows beneath which, three hundred years 
earlier, the choir of monks had chanted their 
orisons to Our Lady. In the park he looked for 
the oak he had planted six years before, when 
he came thither for the first time. He found it. 
The little tree was growing, and the discovery 
gladdened him. He loved omens of mystery. 
And, half in earnest, he declared that his des- 
tiny would thenceforth be linked with that of 
this oak: “‘as it prospers, so shall I prosper.” 

But to him the greatest charm of these parts 
was their proximity to Annesley, the great 
sister-house of Newstead, under whose roof 
dwelt Miss Mary Chaworth. 

She was seventeen, with lovely eyes and 
even, calm eyebrows, her hair parted straight 
down the middle. Of course she never supposed 
that a crippled schoolboy, even if he were Lord 
Byron of Newstead, could possibly make a hus- 
band for Miss Chaworth of Annesley. Soon, she 
knew, her hand would be given to one of those 
sturdy, hard-riding country gentlemen who 
asked for her dances at the assemblies. But the 
schoolboy had fire and vision; he had read 
widely; he never bored her. She was an un- 
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tamed creature, as well she might be, an only 
girl brought up alone in a vast park, naive and 
ignorant of life. How was she to know that, by 
encouraging this boyish folly, she was doing 
more harm than if she had cured it at the start 
by a feigned coldness? 

Besides, was she really acting harmfully? 
Is it not a good thing that young men should 
know strong passions? Mary Chaworth ac- 
cepted this ardent boy admirer of hers with a 
good grace, and he on his side began shaping the 
most absurd dreams. 

At the start of the holidays he began to make 
a habit of galloping over to Annesley every 
morning. The country between the two places 
was delightful: hilly prospects, wide meadows 
with browsing sheep, dotted with noble, iso- 
lated trees. At the back of the house one 
stepped straight out from Mary’s room onto a 
long terrace bounded by a wall with a festooned 
top, fashioned, as it seemed, of garlands sus- 
pended end to end from the stone balls of the 
pillars. The ivy that covered the whole of this 
wall was like some beautiful, yielding drapery, 
green and alive. From the terrace a flight of 
steps, branching majestically, and adorned at 
its head by the Chaworth arms, led down to the 
park. Underneath, the two branches of the 
steps framed a wooden door. 


THE MORNING STAR 


BS vnon, who always carried pistols in 
his pocket, used to amuse himself when he 
passed that way by firing at this door, and the 
Chaworths smilingly displayed the marks of 
his bullets. “All these Byrons are dangerous,” 
they used to say. The old vendetta, far from 
being an embarrassment, was a subject for 
joking that linked these two young people. 
When Byron was offered a bedroom at Annes- 
ley, so that he need not return to Lord Grey’s 
at Newstead in the evening, he declined at 
first with the blend of irony and sériousness 
that was peculiarly his own, declaring that he 
did not dare, that the old Chaworths would 
step down from their frames to turn out a 
Byron. Then one evening he gravely remarked 
to Mary, “In going home last night I saw a 
bogle.” They smiled, and offered to give him 
shelter; and from then on he spent every night 
at Annesley. 

How very delicious these holidays were! 
To be madly in love, and to live under the same 
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roof as one’s beloved — to see her in the morn- 
ing come out upon the terrace, still bathed in 
sleep; to saddle a couple of horses, and set off 
across the meadows at a gallop! Often they 
would go and sit together on the hill at the 
end of the Bridal Path, crowned with its “pe- 
culiar diadem” of trees. It was the last spur of 
those ridges. Over the gentle slope at their feet 
stretched a sea of ferns, stirring faintly in the 
wind, and then a pool, fields, and woods, with 
here and there across the vast horizon a few 
dwellings, the smoke curling upward from the 
rustic roofs. Mary Chaworth gazed at this fair 
plain, caressed by the early sun. Byron gazed at 
Mary Chaworth. In all the universe he saw 
nothing but her. That face had become the sole 
spectacle worthy of contemplation. He had 
looked at it until he could never forget it. He 
breathed no more; he no longer existed save 
through her. She was his very eyesight, for he 
followed her gaze and saw only through her 
eyes. She was the ocean wherein every stream 
of his thought found its goal. He called her the 
Morning Star, the Morning Star of Annesley. 
When out of her company, he gave himself over 
to long, idle dreaming filled solely and entirely 
by this image, as once by that of Mary Duff or 
poor little Margaret Parker. 

Sometimes during these excursions their 
bodies touched, or hand brushed hand. The 
contact made the boy’s blood leap. He accom- 
panied Miss Chaworth to see some under- 
ground grottoes: “I had to cross in a boat (in 
which two people only could lie down) a stream 
which flows under a rock, with the rock so close 
upon the water as to admit the boat only to be 
pushed on by a ferryman (a sort of Charon), 
who wades at the stern, stooping all the time. 
The companion of my transit was M.A.C., 
with whom I had been long in love, and never 
told it, though she had discovered it without.” 

True, she had guessed it, and did not think it 
serious. She regarded Byron as a brother. The 
man she herself loved was a certain Mr. John 
Musters, a country gentleman, a great horse- 
man. Seated beside Byron on Diadem Hill, cast- 
ing her vague, puregaze over the waving bracken, 
she was scanning the distance for Mr. Musters’ 
horse. But a woman can never resist the pleas- 
ure of leading a lover on. However young, how- 
ever badly off the man may be, it is always a 
joy for her to feel that over one soul she holds 
sway. Mary Chaworth gave Byron a portrait 
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and a ring. The poor boy was frenzied enough 
without such favors as these. Even if she had 
wished to keep him away, she certainly could 
not have done it; he had no wish to be cured. 


‘*THAT LAME Boy” 


H. WAS NOT even cured by an incident 
which he noted as one of the most painful of 
those humiliations to which the defect in his 
foot had exposed him. One evening at Annes- 
ley, when Mary Chaworth had preceded him 
up the first flight of stairs, Byron, who was 
still in the hall, overheard a conversation at the 
top of the stairs between her and her maid. 
“Do you think I could care anything for that 
lame boy?” Mary was saying, and the words 
were like a stab in his heart. He plunged out of 
doors into the dark night, and, without know- 
ing what he was doing, ran without stopping all 
the way to Newstead. Sadness and rage, a long- 
ing to die and a longing to kill — the most 
violent feelings laid siege to him all through the 
night. 

Next morning he returned and never men- 
tioned what he had overheard. Fifteen years 
old, he was already experiencing that agonizing 
yearning for someone which leads one to en- 
dure anything rather than forswear the sight of 
a face, the sound of a voice, the touch of a hand. 
So madly in love was he that, when September 
brought the end of the holidays, he refused 
point-blank to go back to Harrow. Mrs. Byron 
ordered him to go: she did not like to see him 
going about with these Chaworths. “I know,” 
he wrote to her, “it is time to go to Harrow. 
It will make me unbappy; but I will odey. I 
only desire, entreat, this one day, and on my 
honour I will be over to-morrow in the evening 
or afternoon. I am sorry you disapprove my 
Companions, who, however, are the first this 
County affords, and my equals in most re- 
spects; but I will be permitted to chuse for 
myself. I shall never interfere in your’s and 
I desire you will not molest me in mine.” 
Strangely determined, this letter, for a boy of 
fifteen. Mrs. Byron granted the single day. 

But Byron did not leave the next day, nor 
the next week, nor even within the next fort- 
night. He missed school for a whole term, re- 
turning only in January, 1804. But his three 
months’ remission was not too happy. He had 
quarreled with his host and tenant, Lord Grey, 
for grave and mysterious reasons which, with a 
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stubborn bashfulness, he refused to reveal 
either to his mother or to Hanson. The rift 
made it impossible for him to return to New. 
stead; he could not now remain in the same 
room as Lord Grey, and when the latter entered 
a house, Byron went out of it. As for his dalli- 
ance with Mary Chaworth, that was, of course, 
unhappy. A rejected lover is always mistaken if 
he insists on having at least the company of his 
loved one. The hours one hopes to save drag 
their painful length through undercurrents of 
resentment and silences heavy with suspicion. 
So this was love, the sentiment he had thought 
so beautiful? By the time he left in January, he 
was almost glad to return to Harrow. 


So MUCH FOR LOvE! 


Tienene and Annesley had lost their 
charms; Harrow seemed less detestable. The 
hardships of fagging were over for Byron. Dr. 
Drury, who bore no resentment for this three 
months’ truancy, had selected him as one of the 
small band of pupils whom he personally in- 
structed in Greek and Latin. His friends and 
old comrades in torture, Tom Wildman and 
Long, had likewise become powers in the land. 
It was his turn now to claim the services of 
fags, but he was far from treating them as his 
elders had treated him. He gathered round him 
younger boys of great beauty; he liked nothing 
better than to protect the young and helpless — 
it flattered his pride and satisfied his instinct 
for tenderness. His favorite was Lord Clare, but 
he was also fond of the Duke of Dorset, Lord 
Delawarr, and young Wingfield. He defended 
them against the other monitors. 

His prestige in the school was increasing. 
He was chosen to declaim in public on the 
Harrow Speech Day. “Lord Byron: Latinus, ex 
Virgilio,” announced the speech-bill. When he 
took the narrow path into the graveyard, boys 
and masters would watch him with affectionate 
indulgence as he went up to “his” tomb. 
Since Dr. Drury had divined his genius, ruder 
spirits had become kinder to his whims. A 
court of handsome striplings followed him 
about with their respectful admiration. 

Here first remember’d be the joyous band, 

Who hail’d me chief, obedient to command; 

Who join’d with me in every boyish sport — 

Their first adviser, and their last resort. . . . 

Why was he liked? Simply, perhaps, because 
he was a difficult friend. His clear and piercing 
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sincerity and his changeable humor made him 
disquieting, like certain women. His friend- 
ships had something of torment in them. Love 
had betrayed him, and seeking refuge in an- 
other sentiment, he brought to that the same 
violence. 

Even for his favorite, Lord Clare, Byron’s 
friendship was far from being a calm, unbroken 
affection. In this instance he showed himself 
jealous, ardent, and exigent. From one study to 
the other several letters daily passed from 
“Big” Byron to “Little” Clare. Byron re- 
proached Clare with a dreadful offense in hav- 
ing called him “dear Byron” instead of the 
usual “my dear Byron.” Another time he made 
a scene with his friend because the latter had 
appeared sad at the departure of Lord John 
Russell for Spain. Sometimes it was he who in- 
flamed Clare’s jealousy by his welcome of new 
companions, and then Clare in his turn would 
take offense: “Since you have been so unusually 
unkind to me, in calling me names whenever 
you met me, of late, I must beg an expla- 
nation, wishing to know whether you choose to 
be as good friends with me as ever. I must own 
that, for this last month, you have entirely 
cut me — for, I suppose, your new cronies. But 
think not that I will (because you choose to 
take into your head some whim or other) be 
always giving up to you, nor do, as I observe 
other fellows doing, to regain your friendship; 
nor think that I am your friend either through 
interest, or because you are bigger and older 
than I am. No — it never was so, nor ever shall 
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be so. I was only your friend, and am so still — 
unless you go on in this way, calling me names 
whenever you see me.” 

These stirrings of jealousy reminded Byron 
of his other passion — stronger than ever, 
alas!— for the Morning Star of Annesley. 
Those wide eyes, the Bridal Path, Mary’s 
spinet, were still mingled with all his day- 
dreams. A bitter compound of regrets and de- 
sire! How he longed to stifle this painful feeling, 
to wrench it from his heart! He hunted out all 
the authors who spoke of love ironically, with 
detachment, and with sarcasm, and he enjoyed 
sharing with his friends the libertine verses, 
fashionable at that moment, of Thomas Lit- 
tle — the pseudonym of Thomas Moore. Yes, 
this was the right way of love — seeking its 
enjoyments, not its passion. But powerful 
images still sprang from that memory of the 
outstretched bodies in the boat, under the low 
arch of rock, or of the warm August days on 
Diadem Hill. 

Easter came, but he viewed the approach of 
the holidays joylessly. After the quarrel with 
Lord Grey he could not spend them at New- 
stead; there was nothing for it but to go to join, 
as he said, “the Dowager.” Mrs. Byron had 
left Nottingham and settled a few miles from 
Newstead, in the small town of Southwell. 
There she had found a very simple house with 
the stately name of Burgage Manor. She was 
not taken up by the county families, who had 
needed only one meeting to set her down as 
vulgar, tiresome, impossible. The townspeople 
were more indulgent; and the Dowager was on 
good terms with the Pigot family, who occupied 
the other large house in Southwell, opposite to 
hers. 
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Byron was deeply vulnerable, and had very 
keen intuitions whenever a point of pride was 
at stake; he instantly realized the impression 
his mother had made on the local gentry. And 
this filled him with a feeling of hostility not 
only toward these supercilious manor houses, 
but also against the person who had earned 
their disdain. He might be at his ease nowadays 
at school, but in new surroundings he still re- 
mained shy. His infirmity left him with a sur- 
passing dread of having to walk in the presence 
of people unknown to him. He had a horror of 
the gesture of surprised pity which the dis- 
closure always provoked. And to this sense of 
shame, which had been his from childhood, 
there had now been added the consciousness of 
his mother’s inferiority, and, since the episode of 
Mary Chaworth, a terror of women. When pre- 
sented to a woman, he was so deeply troubled 
that he could do nothing but count under 
his breath: “One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven. . . . One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven. . . .” He adored them and hated them. 
He hated them because he adored them. If 
only he could conquer these creatures of mys- 
tery, humble them, give them their turn of 
suffering, wreak his vengeance on them! But 
how could he? He was a cripple, he was poor, he 
felt ridiculous. 

Nevertheless, a young Southwell girl, Eliza- 
beth Pigot, succeeded in taming him. “The first 
time I was introduced to him,” she said, “‘ was 
at a party at his mother’s, when he was so shy 
that she was forced to send for him three times 
before she could persuade him to come into the 
drawing-room to play with the young people at 
a round game. He was then a fat, bashful boy 
with his hair combed straight over his fore- 
head. ... The next morning Mrs. Byron 
brought him to call at our house, when he still 
continued shy and formal in his manner. The 
conversation turned upon Cheltenham, where 
we had been staying, the plays, etc.; and I men- 
tioned that I had seen the character of Gabriel 
Lackbrain very well performed. His mother 
getting up to go, he accompanied her, making a 
formal bow, and I, in allusion to the play, said, 
‘Goodbye, Gaby.’ His countenance lighted up, 
his handsome mouth displayed a broad grin, all 
his shyness vanished, never to return, and upon 
his mother’s saying, ‘Come, Byron, are you 
ready?’ — no, she might go by herself; he 
would stay and talk a little longer; and from 
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that moment he used to come in and go out at 

all hours, as it suited him, and in our house 

considered himself perfectly at home.” 
AUGUSTA 


_ 
“ 
OR SOME MONTHS he had had another 


confidante. This was his half sister, Augusta. 
Sixteen years before, at the time of Mrs. By- 
ron’s confinement, Augusta had been handed 
over to her maternal grandmother; and Lady 
Holderness, who held her son-in-law’s second 
wife in horror, had stopped all communication 
between Mrs. Byron and the little girl. So 
Augusta had never really seen her brother, the 
“Baby Byron” of whom she had often heard 
them talking. In 1801 Lady Holderness died, 
and the girl, adopted by her noble family, had 
lived either with her half brothers and sister, 
or with her cousin, Lord Carlisle, Byron’s 
guardian. 

After her ladyship’s death, Mrs. Byron had 
tried to renew her connection with Augusta, 
whose social status dazzled her and for whom 
she retained the affection natural in a woman 
toward the child she has tended. In 1801 she 
wrote Augusta one of those letters of anticipa- 
tory pointedness which people write when they 
expect to be treated superciliously: “As I wish 
to bury what is past in od/ivion, I shall avoid all 
reflections on a person now no more; my opin- 
ion of yourself I have suspended for some years; 
the time is now arrived when I shall form a 
very decided one. I take up my pen now, how- 
ever, to condole with you on the malancholy 
event that has happened, to offer you every 
consolation in my power, to assure you of the 
inalterable regard and friendship of myself and 
my son. We will be extremely happy if ever we 
can be of any service to you, now or at any fu- 
ture period.” 

Augusta did not live up to the safeguarding 
pessimism of Mrs. Byron; she took an imme- 
diate and lively interest in her brother; and he, 
alone in the world except for his dangerous 
mother, was thrilled to find that he had a sister, 
a friend, who, although a little older than him- 
self (for she was twenty-one to his sixteen), 
was graceful, distinguished, and in every way 
appropriate to the family he would like to have 
had and had not. Hitherto he had rarely writ- 
ten to her, but at the beginning of the Easter 
holidays he made his excuses, and added: “I 
will now endeavour as amply as lies in my 
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power to repay your kindness, and for the Fu- 
ture I hope you will consider me not only as 4 
Brother but as your warmest and most affec- 
tionate Friend, and if ever Circumstances 
should require it, your protector. Recollect, My 
Dearest Sister, that you are the nearest relation 
[ have in the world, both by the ties of Blood and 
affection. If there is anything in which I can 
serve you, you have only to mention it; Trust 
to your Brother, and be assured he will never 
betray your confidence. When You see my 
Cousin and future Brother, George Leigh, tell 
him that I already consider him as my Friend, 
for whoever is beloved by you, my amiable 
Sister, will always be equally Dear to me.” For 
Augusta was betrothed to her cousin-german, 
Colonel George Leigh of the Tenth Dragoons, 
a grandson of the Admiral. 

The girl was highly pleased by her brother’s 
letters. He was the most delightful of corre- 
spondents all the time he was at Southwell. 
And charming letters they certainly were: 
“My beloved sister . . . My ever-dear sis- 
ter... My amusement is writing to my 
Augusta, which, wherever I am, will always 
constitute my greatest pleasure. . . .” They 
were packed with delicate sentiments and 
childlike confidences: “Also remember me to 
poor old Murray”’ — he was the Wicked Lord’s 
old manservant, who had been pensioned off 
with the Duke of Leeds pending Byron’s re- 
covery of Newstead — “and tell him we shall 
see that something is to be done for him, for 
while I live he shall never be abandoned in his 
old age.” Again he wrote to her: “When I 
leave Harrow I know not; . . . I like it very 
well. The master, Dr. Drury, is the most ami- 
able clergyman I ever knew; he unites the Gen- 
tleman with the Scholar, without affectation or 
pedantry; what little I have learnt I owe to him 
alone, nor is it his fault that it was not more.” 

And then, growing bolder, he told her his 
ideas of love. Thomas Little and Mary Cha- 
worth had molded a skeptic. He told Augusta 
how he was going to a ball at Southwell, with 
the intention of there falling wildly in love with 
some lady or other: “it will serve as an amuse- 
ment pour passer le temps and it will at least 
have the charm of novelty to recommend it, 
then you know in the course of a few weeks I 
shall be quite au désespoir, shoot myself and go 
out of the world with éclat, and my History 
will furnish materials for a pretty little Ro- 


mance which shall be entitled and denominated 
the loves of Lord B. and the cruel and Incon- 
stant Sigismunda Cunegunda Bridgetina, etc., 
etc., Princess of Terra Incognita.” 


COMPLIMENTS, ROMANCE, AND DECEIT 


F Aucusta replied that love is a very 
serious emotion, and that, for her part, she 
loved her Colonel of Dragoons to the pitch even 
of suffering, he answered her: “That you are 
unhappy, my dear Sister, makes me so also; 
were it in my power to relieve your sorrows, you 
would soon recover your spirits; as it is, | sym- 
pathize better than you yourself expect. But 
really, after all (pardon me, my dear Sister) I 
feel a little inclined to laugh at you, for love, in 
my humble opinion, is utter nonsense, a mere 
jargon of compliments, romance, and deceit; 
now, for my part, had I fifty mistresses, I 
should in the course of a fortnight, forget them 
all, and, if by any chance I ever recollected one, 
should laugh at it as a dream, and bless my 
stars for delivering me from the hands of the 
little mischievous Blind God. Can’t you drive 
this Cousin of ours out of your pretty little 
head (for as to hearts I think they are out of the 
question)?” Thus was cynicism following on 
the heels of amorous disappointment. The 
malady was taking its normal course. 

But Augusta was first and foremost the confi- 
dante of her young brother’s chief distress in 
life — the conduct of “my amiable mother, 
whose diabolical disposition . . . seems to in- 
crease with age, and to acquire new force with 
Time.” He had long despised her, but living 
with her during the holidays, he had now come 
to loathe her. With the fierce directness of his 
race, he could not conceal his feelings; and this 
did not help to mollify the Furies. Hardly a day 
passed but a quarrel rose and broke like a 
thunderclap, heavy objects were hurled across 
the rooms, cries rang through the house. She 
declared her son to be a monster, leagued with 
her worst foes — Lord Carlisle and Mr. Han- 
son. She taunted him with his quarrel with 
Lord Grey; whereupon, with a youthful taste 
for the dramatic, he conjectured that the Dow- 
ager was in love with that young man. “She 
has an excellent opinion of her personal attrac- 
tions, sinks her age a good six years, avers that 
I was born when she was only eighteen, when 
you, my dear Sister, know as well as I know 
that she was of age when she married my fa- 
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ther, and that I was not born for three years 
afterwards.” 

He might have overlooked these failings of a 
woman at the turning of her age, if she had not 
heaped insults upon him, cursed the ashes of 
his father, and told him he would become “a 
r-real Byr-r-on.” “Am I to call this woman 
mother? Because by nature’s law she has au- 
thority over me, am I to be trampled upon in 
this manner? Am I to be goaded with insult, 
loaded with obloquy, and suffer my feelings to 
be outraged on the most trivial occasions? I 
owe her respect as a Son, But I renounce her as 
a Friend. What an example does she shew me! 
I hope in God I shall never follow it. I have not 
told you all, nor can I; I respect you as a fe- 
male. . . .” The truth of the matter was that 
Mrs. Byron was profoundly unhappy. She had 
been widowed at twenty-seven; her life was 
spoiled; she lived the life of an exile in this un- 
friendly English shire. And why? To watch 
over the interests of a son who did not appre- 
ciate the sacrifice, who hated Southwell — to 
which she had come only for his sake — and 
who said so, for he was brutal, like his father, 
like his uncle, the homicide, like all the Byrons. 
And yet this hard Scotswoman felt capable of 
all this devotion! In her day she had given all 
to her husband; she would gladly have given all 
to her son. But was he still her son, this haughty 
and exigent young stranger who stood aloof 
from her and passed judgment on her? Gradu- 
ally she was losing her child as she had lost her 
husband. She longed to keep tender hold of 
him, but with this hopeless life before her she 
lost her head and could merely scream. 

After these scenes came regrets, on both 
sides. Byron sought to find excuses for his 
mother: “I am sorry to say the old lady and 
myself don’t agree like lambs in a meadow, but 
I believe it is all my own fault. . . . I do not, 


however, wish to be separated from her en 
tirely, but not to be so much with her as | ~ 
hitherto have been, for I do believe she likes ~ 
me; she manifests that in many instances, — 
particularly with regard to money, which ] 
never want and have as much as I desire. But 
her conduct is so strange, her caprices so im. 
possible to be complied with, her’ passions so 
outrageous, that the evil quite overbalances 
her agreeable qualities.” 


‘““My MOTHER! I DISCLAIM HER!” 


, - ALTERNATING rhythm of generos. © 
ity and rage was a dangerous thing to bring © 
into the life of a young creature. He blamed his © 
mother, but got into the habit of irritating her, 7 
The violent quarrel in which everything is © 
blurted out was at first a torture to him, but it 7 
became a habit. He realized it, and judged ~ 
himself with open eyes, with implacable clear- — 
headedness. He would gladly have separated 
from this woman. “Such, Augusta, such is my 
mother; my mother! I disclaim her from this 
time.” 

The end of the holidays was depressing. Mrs. 
Byron had a letter from Scotland informing 
her of the marriage of Mary Duff, the pretty 
cousin whom her son had loved and caressed so 
tenderly when he was nine years old. Rather 
maliciously, she told him the news. She felt a 
secret pleasure in wounding this overweening 
son of hers — but how could she know that a 
childish affection had really been a passion with 
a force that was not yet exhausted? Byron’s 
reaction terrified her. “I really cannot explain 
or account for my feelings at that moment; but 
they nearly threw me into convulsions, and 
alarmed my mother so much that, after I grew 
better, she generally avoided the subject — 
to me — and contented herself with telling all 
her acquaintance.” 


TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH 
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HE power of a thousand storms waits, obedient. 
i the touch of levers, huge turbine generators 
feed electric current over miles of transmission lines, 
to light homes and drive factory wheels in distant 
cities. Thirteen and a half million horse power, once 
utterly lost, is now contributing yearly to the comfort, 
efficiency, and wealth of the United States. 

The greater part of the available water power 
of this country remains to be developed. But 
progress is steady. At the beginning of 1929, devel- 
oped capacity was over 70% greater than in 1921. 

The great hydro-electric plants of to-day have 
been made possible by business enterprise .. . by 
modern engineering .. . and by the capital supplied 


through modern financial organizations. Recent proj- 
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TAMING THE RIVER GIANT 


ects for which Halsey, Stuart & Co. and associates 
have provided capital include the Dix River Dam in 
Kentucky, the highest rock filled power dam east of 
the Rockies; and the Saluda River Dam in South 
Carolina—to be the largest earth dam in the country. 

Thus we have been privileged to render an essen- 
tial and two-fold service—first, in loaning the money 
necessary for harnessing the power of great rivers 
and placing that power at the service of the public 
—and, second, in providing bonds of high quality for 
conservative investors. 

For additional information about the investment 
opportunities in this and other branches of the Public 
Utility Industry write for our illustrated booklet, “The 
Strength of the Utilities.” 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 











CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE PROGRAM Tune in the Halsey, Stuart & Co. Program every Thursday | 10P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
THAT DOES MORE evening. Hear what the Old Counsellor has to say. + This | 9 P.M. Central Standard Time 
THAN program is broadcast over a Coast to Coast network of 40 | 8. M.MountainStondardTime 
ENTERTAIN stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company. | 7°  Pocific Stondord Time 
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“To NORRAWAY — 
} ore 
Over the Foam” aa 
1 road t 
1) of the 
' world 
t by HENRY GODDARD LEACH ance ' 
' made 
0 THE insular Englishman Nor- planet. Scottish folklore filled this voyap ti 
way has always seemed an ultima Thule. to Norraway with terrors. Witness th the “ 
He is amazed to find that those moun- sorrowful ballad of Sir Patrick Spens; hie wi 
tains that tower opposite him out of the se 
\North Sea are actually inhabited by | Mony was the feather bed ster 
|human beings as well as the trolls and That flotterd on the faem, ge 
é : . And mony was the good Scots lord ing P 
| other strange creatures he reads about in ; hi 
; “es Gaed awa that ne’er cam hame. whisk 
h |the fairy tales. When the Englishman passe 
OJO0dUu ong to al does visit Norway he is filled with won- Lang, lang may our ladies stand, follov 
der to find tight-knit, ruddy Nordics Wi their fans in their hand, a 
like himself who can speak his English Ere they see Sir Patrick and his men can 
DIFFERENT ‘although he cannot understand their Come sailing to the land. ‘ee 
| barbaric yawp. If he is a sportsman he then 
Then make yourself over catches a salmon or climbs a mountain, "To oe the thrill of Norway is inits HH tor { 
: “Py Pj ” Oh | looking with superior scorn at the German trails over the mountain passes that BB oun 
into a easure Firate . |tourists who drive by in carts or auto- connect fjord with fjord, and a pair o fanct 
es, it can be done! And you'll mobiles. Then he hurries home to write a long legs that keep one off the motor : 
ae : letter to the Times to inform the public highways that plunge in parallel lins 
saci \letter to the Times to inform the public highways that plunge in parallel line Hi ooun 
have the gayest, happy 5° lucky |about his rediscovery of Norway. Every from the interior down to the westem Bi couk 
time in the world. All you have other year or thereabouts an Englishman sea. One summer morning, as my knap J tywen 
to do is — step up the gang- | publishes a new picture book announcing sack and I were turning south into the J 4 sey 
plank of the Reliance or Reso- _ 
lute. Presto! You are a Pleasure face 
Pirate — off to the West Indies stert 
and the Spanish Main in search a 
of treasure — not of pirate gold and 
— but of health and happiness. ~ 
Enjoy the balmy climate and first 
the matchless beauty of the pe 
: . . and 
tropical isles of the Caribbean. Bill 
ca _— 
2 6 Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimag K 
from NEW YORK on 
Dec. 17—16 Days (Two Cruises) 
Jan. 4—16 Days Jan. 23—27 Days Courtesy Norwegian Government Railways ~ 
Feb.22—27 Days March 26—16 Days The Videdal ; 
S. S. RESOLUTE the existence of an amazing semi-civilized Grasdal en route for the rugged Videdal, 
Rates $200 up and $300 up people across the North Sea. I fell in with a solitary Englishman~ 
Illustrated literature on request In fact Englishmen have been dis- they are nearly always solitary — 
~~ covering Norway annually ever since the had the advantage of his stalwart com- 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN Norman Conquest. In 1248 an English panionship and clicking hobnails a 
- “ } » arias 1 > ; several miles We 
39 Broad monk from St. Albans visited Bergen and dour mountain pass. F or several } 
ay LENE New York was struck dumb by the sight of two stumbled along in silence, working up # 
Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. | hundred enterprising foreign ships in the warm circulation in spite of the icy Tal 
Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Mon- | harbor — most of them British. When both of us awed by the torrential ca sil 


treal, Winnipeg, Edmonton or local tourist agents. | the kings of Scotland sent their daughters that plunged down from the snow moti 


to Norway to be married it was as though tains on either side. We were not 4 
III ITT Ta they were shooting them to a distant rupted by any troupe of hilarious 
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maidens swooping down to snatch us off 
to their mountain fastnesses, for we were 
a gaunt and pickled-looking pair of 

4rians. Not a living creature did we 
see; reindeer are scarce in these parts, 
seared away perhaps by the noisy beer- 
drinking German tourists from Mer- 
okway- 

Two days before, my walk had been 
more lively. Descending the lonely | 
Stegavej — since unhappily carved by a 
rad that the guidebooks claim to be one 
of the seven engineering wonders of the | 
world —1 had struck up an acquaint- 
ance with a lost prize goat. This animal | 
made a lasting impression on my ol-| 
factory nerves, for he smelled the way | 
brown Norwegian goat’s-cheese tastes to | 
the untrained foreign palate. He was a| 
big white fellow with frowning horns and | 
a long, illustrious beard. He stood wait- | 
ing for me in the middle of the trail, bleat- | 
ing piteously through his distinguished 
whiskers. I shooed him to one side and 
passed. At a distance of twenty paces he 
followed behind, running along at a dog- 
trot and sobbing like a lost child or a 
senile man. His beard wagged with emo- 
tion until it drooped and brushed along 
the rocks. He was a weird-looking charac- 
ter to trail a pedestrian in a strange 
country, and I must confess I did not 
fancy having him dog my steps. I re- 
membered at college I had been a cross- 
country runner, but the horned goat 
could run too and never allowed the 
twenty paces between us to widen. With 
a sense of relief I saw a brush fence and 
gate barring the path ahead of me. I 
gained the gate first and bolted it in the 
face of the Reverend Billy. To my con- 
sternation, when I looked back I saw the 
grave old gentleman climbing like a 
clumsy child over the gate. I gave it up| 
and waited for him. For miles he rubbed 
against me while I stroked His Shagginess 
with my hand. But when we came to the 
first farm at the head of the valley, a 








crowd of children charged us with shouts. 
and, much relieved, I left the Reverend | 
Billy in the arms of his friends. 


The Reverend Billy 





Ar ast, at the top of the pass, my | 
silent English comrade and I came upon 
4 settlement of sacters inhabited by milk- 
maids. The Norwegian farmers send their 





Womenfolk to the mountains in the sum- 
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Hindoo Temple, Ceylon 


An Enchanting Fairyland 


Ceylon—called the “Eden of the Eastern Wave”, 
so fascinating is its tropical loveliness. Here in 
the land of gems, palms and elephants, you'll be 
but ‘forty miles from heaven’ and stand in cinna- 
mon gardens that rustle above foam-crested rapids. 
You'll see the yellow togas of monks, and coolies 
plucking tea buds ... in the evening you'll feel the 
gentle breeze of punkahs swayed by unseen brown 
hands . . . in Colombo, Mt. Lavina and Kandy, 
Peradeniya and Katugastota . . . just part of this 
living pageant of the East. 


A complete world panorama in 138 glorious, pleasure- 
packed days; a prodigious itinerary presenting a route 
of endless interest, including ports never before visited 
by any World Cruise... Amoy, Malacca, Pasuruan, 
Surabaya. Perfection of detail for comfort, 
luxury and pleasure on land and sea made possible 
by the combining of two such world-famed travel 
exponents with their 177 years of experience. 


Literature and full information from 
your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 
THOS. COOK & SON 
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GREAT WHITE FLEET 


Seeing the lands 
they read 


about in books: 


OY te in the romantic Caribbean, followi 
English and Spanish explorers, seeing for 


the sea-trail of the 
emselves the color- 
ful lands they’ve read about. Sleepy little port towns, haunted by 
stirring memories of Don and bucc2aeer. 

anmeneee warsateny tay Ty cave tage--eamgpenenaasn wen ensenin, 


peeping from their Jamaica palms...Cristobal, guarding the Atlantic 
entrance of the Panama Canal and Panama City...Port Limon in 
Costa Rica...Cartagena, Santa Marta, and Puerto Colombia, the three 
Colombian graces... Puerto Barrios and Guatemala City in ancient 
Guatemala...Belize in hustling British Honduras...Puerto Castilla 
and Tela in orchid-bedecked Spanish Honduras. 

Great White Fleet liners leave New York twice weekly and New 
Orleans three times weekly. Cruises lasting from 9 to 24 days. Onl 
first class passengers carried. All shore motor trips, hotel and rail- 
way accommodations included in price of your ticket. Write to 


Passenger Traffic Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 
Room 1627, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
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mer with the cows to make the twepty, | 
and-one varieties of cheese which kee | 
their bodies warm during the Winte 
months. Suddenly my silent British fries 

became loquacious. To my surprise | 
addressed the first girl we saw —“Hyy, | 
| you anything to eat?” 
| “That I have,” she answered smi. 
ingly, and led us to the door of her chal 
| We wiped the mud from our boots a f 
| passed through the bedroom into an inne | 
room where the walls were lined wii 

rows and rows of cheeses all ready to ly 

| toted down to the valley for winter. He 7 
an old woman, brown as a chestnut ani | 
furrowed as a hickory, bade us welcom 
and set before us a huge wooden boy! 
filled with “‘thick milk,” a sour nik 
preparation of the consistency of mols 
ses. She gave us each a wooden spoon, ani 
we set to work lapping up this elixir ¢ | 
longevity — each from the opposite en 

of the bowl. We were both equally hw. 7 
gry, but the Englishman was more ade © 
than I, and his wooden spoon met mix | 
well beyond the middle of the platter. ~ 

When we had cleaned the bowl th | 
younger milkmaid, a striking gil d 
twenty, laughed heartily and bem 
strapping on her back an enormous cand 
milk. “‘I am going down to the Videdal,” 
she announced gaily. “Will you gent 
men accompany me?” We accepted with /) 
alacrity and followed her. The trail li 
three miles along the side of a ravine, with f 
a mountain torrent tearing by som | 
hundred feet below us. Our Valkyr gui | 
tripped lightly down ahead of us from | 
slippery stone to slippery stone, balanciy 
the huge can strapped with rope to he | 
back; in her left hand she carried another 
man-sized pail, while in her right she hel § 
down an umbrella and held up her woole 
skirt. 

Gudrun was a sturdy piece, for all he J 
grace and agility. A rich red glow bun 
through the brown tan and the rain on her 
cheeks. She kept laughing back at us with 
her Nordic blue eyes. “Watch your step 
Here a man and a horse slipped down mb | 
the rapids last spring; they were nev | 
found again.” She was convulsed with 
laughter at our apprehension and clumsy | 
steps. 

The Englishman became gallant. He 
insisted that Gudrun’s load was too heavy. 
Although she protested — “‘I shall bes 
it” — he fastened the huge can to i} 
back and himself seized the other can ail 
the umbrella. On the first try I s 
to my knees under the weight, but ne 
manhood surged up within me and, bre 
ing my back, I plunged ahead through t 
rain. The Englishman and Gudrua, the 
merry milkmaid, brought up the ™# 
dancing, chuckling at our weakness, and 
singing snatches of folk songs. It was# 
unusual procession that burst at evelllé 
upon the farms of the Videdal. 
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A NEW NATIONAL PARK 


xe or the last acts of President 
Coolidge’s administration was to approve 
the establishment of a new playground in 
the West —the Grand Teton National 
Park, just south of Yellowstone. The 
area includes the beautiful Teton Moun- 
tains, where glaciers still hang in rocky 
gorges and where the highest peak, the 
Grand Teton — long thought unscaleable 
—rises 13,747 feet above sea level. The 
park, which is about thirty-five miles long 
and from four to five miles wide, borders 
the Jackson Hole country on the west. 
Visitors to it will be largely drawn from 
those touring Yellowstone Park. 


THE NILE 


Ear away and hard to leave once 
there, is Egypt, whose sunshine is as 
eternal as are the sphinxes guarding the 
tombs of forgotten kings. This is one of 
the favorite winter resorts of Europeans, 
and each year sees more and more Amer- 
ieans escaping our snows and seeking its 
tropical warmth. A twenty-day trip down 
the Nile, from Cairo to Assuan, gives one 
a chance to see the country without losing 
the comforts of a steamer. Private boats 
equipped with an efficient staff of officers 
and servants may be rented and are 
especially suitable for families and parties 
who wish to make the Nile voyage in 
privacy and to visit the objects of interest 
at their will and pleasure. 


GERMAN MOTOR TOURS 


Americans who have often wished 
that they might get off the beaten track of 
European railroad lines and railroad 
schedules and visit some of the more out- 
of-the-way places on the continent, will 
welcome the news that a travel agency 
now offers a series of motor tours through 
Germany which are designed especially 
for the benefit of the traveler of limited 
means. One tour, aiming to give the 
tourist a view of the natural beauty of 
Germany, includes the Thuringian Forest, 
the medieval towns, the Bavarian Alps, 


the Black Forest, the Rhine, and the 
Harz Mountains. 


HAWAIIAN GOLF 


Aurnovcn the season of the big 
English and American tournaments is 
over, there still remains, in Hawaii, 
another golf match — the Hawaiian Open 
= Which will bristle with American stars, 
eighteen of whom are already scheduled 
to compete for the six thousand dollar 
purse. The dates are the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth of November, 
and the place is the Waialae links, one of 









First, the utmost beauty of nature —lavished on 
the Scenic Trio of Matsushima, Amanohashidate 
and Miyajima, on the majestic Fujiyama, on the 
) great Inland Sea, on the gorges, the waterfalls... 
Then, the beauty which the revering hand of man 
has added through the centuries—temples and 
shrines by the hundred thousands, exquisite 
gardens, carvings, scrolls and bronzes, art treasures beyond 
price. ... And what more beautiful than the legends and 
traditions, the adoration of growing things, the customs, 
the culture, the hospitality that are built into the soul of 
the Japanese people? 


Japan, with great modern railroads, motor highways and 
hotels, with facilities for golf, hunting and all the smart 
sports; offers a comfortable as well as an enchanting Visit. 
The new Japan and the old bid you welcome. 
The wonderlands of Japan, Korea and Manchuria are reached from the 
United States and Canada by the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha, the Dollar Steamship Line, the American Mail Line and Can- 


adian Pacific. Full information will be furnished by any of these Lines, 
American Express Co., Thos. Cook & Son, any tourist agency, or by the 


JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU 
c/o Japanese Gov’t Railways c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
One Madison Ave., N. Y. City 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 





rood bye 


__-and dont take 
any wooden nickels 


IN the trite pleasantry of 
this farewell there lurks unsus- 
pected wisdom. Even one’s travel 
funds can prove on occasions 
quite as inefficacious as “wooden 
money”—though never when one 
carries American Express Travel- 
ers Cheques, for they are safe and 
spendable the world over. 

Each year thousands of travel- 
wise travelers find that these blue 
Cheques, quite the opposite of 
“wooden money,” seem possessed 
of personality. To carry them is 
like having a person of world- 
wide renown be one’s traveling 
companion. They vouch for the 
bearer and lend him prestige. And 
what an influential traveling com 
panion they are, for behind them 
stands the great American Ex- 
press organization. 

Reaching into almost every 
country where travelers go, Amer- 
ican Express offices and represen’ 
tatives are always ready to be of 
service. Uniformed men are at the 
docks, stations and frontier 
points to help with baggage, pass- 
ports, and hotels...to supply Felp- 
‘ful local information and perform 
in one hundred and one ozherways 
to make the trip more enjoyable. 


Thus, in addition to safeguard- 
ing your money, American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques auto- 
matically entitle you to valuable 
personal service in foreign lands. 
They are issued in convenient 
denominations of $10, $20, $50, 
and $100 and cost 75 cents for 
each $100. Sold by 22,000 banks 
and at American Express and 
Railway Express Agency offices. 


ri ada 
ERICAN 


EXPRESS 
Ura 


velers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel res- 
ervations, itineraries, cruises 
and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the 
world by the American 
Express Travel Department 
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the most beautiful courses in the Work, 
in the opinion of many. 


THE NEW GRAND TOUR 


Wines over Europe now ey 
those ‘who are both air- and 
minded to cover great distances in 
prisingly short time. Disembarking y 
Southampton one may fly to London, 
thence either to Ostend or to Paris, 
which points air lines radiate o 
continent. A popular route is i 
over Holland to Bremen, then up te 
mark, south again to Berlin, into Aus, 


| — Vienna and Budapest — on to Mumia, 
| over to Switzerland, and, circling aroun 


the Rhine cities, up to Paris. In this wy 
ten countries can be thoroughly cover 
—with frequent stopovers — in fi 
weeks, including ship passage to and from 
Europe. The airplane is supplemented by 
motors for sightseeing in the towns and 
cities, 


LIVING ABROAD 


‘Those wuo are none too certain 
of their business French and who ar 
planning to spend the winter abroad, wil 
appreciate the services of those travel 
companies which make a specialty o/ 
renting houses, cither in Paris or else. 
where, for Americans. Settling down for 
the winter in a foreign land is thus made 
considerably less hazardous; unlike many 
similar renting contracts in Franee, 4 
lease signed in this fashion is likely to 
remain a lease and not be gaily broken 
by the owner of the house, just when one 
is comfortably installed. Likewise the 
price is thus guaranteed not to rise above 
that originally agreed upon. If desired. 
servants and motors for use abroad can be 
arranged by the same agencies. 


JAPAN 


Buonvon, Paris, and the Grand 
Tour no longer satisfy the travel-thirsty 
American. He now has longings for the 
Orient, and one of his first objectives is, 
course, Japan. Each year an increasing 
number of tourists is being drawn by the 
charm of this country, where traditions 
and customs are as fresh and unchanged 
to-day as they were 2600 years ago. Thos 
who visit Japan at this season of the yeat 
will see the chrysanthemum in bloom; 
those who delay their coming until sprint 
will find a beautiful cycle of blossoms 
which lasts well into May — plum, peach. 
cherry, azalea, wistaria, peony, 
others, following each other in soft sue 
cession. All information concerning travé 
to this land of flowers and beauty may be 
procured from the Japan Tourist Bureall 
which has recently opened offices at 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 





Conical Tower, Zimbabwe Ruins 


Was this the 


scene of 


Solomon’s Mines? 


EEP in the heart of Mashona- 

land, surrounded by ancient mine 
workings, lie the great ruins of Zim- 
babwe — remains of temple, citadel, 
outbuildings — some of the walls still 
upright — with their small, well-chis- 
eled blocks, ingeniously fitted together 
without mortar. 


There is a haunting influence about 
the place — the mind is fascinated 
with speculation on these relics of a 
vanished civilization. Who were these 
ancient architects and treasure dig- 
gers? Was this the Biblical Ophir that 
paid golden tribute to Solomon’s 
glory? 


This is one of the mysteries of 
South Africa, a land abounding in 
romance and marvels — There’s only 
one greatest and grandest waterfall 
in the world — Victoria Falls. You 
must go to South Africa to see it. 
The greatest diamond fields — Kim- 
berley — are in South Africa. There, 
too, are the magic Cango Caves, 
the mile-deep Rand gold mines, the 
Drakensberg Mountains, the Valley 
of a Thousand Hills, the great Kruger 
Big Game Preserve, the glorious 
Cape Peninsula. Here you can see the 
Kaffirs in their quaint Kraals — the 
Bantus staging their barbaric war 
dances — and you can hunt and fish, 
play golf, tennis and cricket, swim 
and sail, and enjoy a variety of other 
sports. 


And all these places and sights are 
comfortably accessible — the _rail- 
roads and motor roads are modern, 
hotels up to date, the climate is 
ideal, and the people are hospitable. 


Send for illustrated travel literature 
and booklet HB2 to 


Government Travel Bureau 


of South Africa 


New York 
City 





Union Pacific 


/ 
-> LOS ANGELES 


me 


Send coupon today 
for California, Death 
Valley or Hawaii 
booklets which fully 
describe these winter 
playgrounds and the 
Overland Route’s 
famous fleet of fine 
trains. 


LIMITED 


A DELUXE 
TRAIN BUT 
NO EXTRA 
FARE>::- 


Aboard the Los Angeles Limited, 
travelling becomes a luxurious diver- 
sion—63 hours of restful adventure. 


Train features—Observation club car, 
dining cars serving the finest of meals, 
Pullmans, modern to the moment, 
barber, valet, bath, maid and mani- 
cure. The route—marvelously smooth 
through the West’s most magnificent 
scenery. These are the factors that 
have made this train famous the 
world over. 


Make your next journey to California 
on the Los Angeles Limited. We pre- 
dict that you too will become one of 
its ardent admirers. Leaves Chicago 


8:10 P. M. 


Eight Other Fine Trains to California 
from Chicago and St. Louis 


Including the new 58 hour extra fare Over- 
land Limited, finest and fastest train be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco; 63 hour 
all-Pullman San Francisco Limited; Gold 
Coast Limited; Continental Limited; Pacific 
Limited; Pacific Coast Limited. 

SEE AREER AE REE LAAT LA NE AERTS SN 


C, J. Collins, Gen. Pass. Agt., Dept. 359 

Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 

Please send me complete information and booklets 
on California Death Valley—( famous California 
winter resort)O Hawaii 


Union Paci 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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Cruises 


WORLD... 


A marvel of planning. Brings 
in 6 great epochs... Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, India, China, 
Japan. 2 life-time events... 
Christmas in the Holy Land, 
New Year's Eve in Cairo. Tim- 
ing to follow June around the 
world. Concentration on high 
spots ...15 days India-Ceylon, 
16 days China, 10 days Japan. 
Alluring odd corners... Java, 
Siam, Formosa. Your ship is 
the far-famed Empress of Aus- 
tralia, the ship of luxurious 
roominess, 21,850 gross tons. 
From New York, Dec. 2, 137 
days. As low as $2000. 


Mediterranean 


Two Mediterranean Cruises 
next winter...such is the de- 
mand for the Canadian Pacific 
way. Choice of 2 great Em- 
prtesses...Empress of Scotland, 
25,000 gross tons, spreading 
ease; Empress of France, 18,350 
gross tons, yacht-likesmartness. 
Choice of 2 sailing dates, Feb.3 
and Feb. 13. Both from New 
York...73 days. All the usual 
Mediterranean ports; also 
Venice, Majorca, Dubrovnik, 
Corfu, Sicily, Beirut. As low 
as $900. 

Information and booklets... 
if you have a good travel-agent, 
ask him. Also, any Canadian 
Pacific office: New York, 344 
Madison Ave...Chicago, 71 E. 
Jackson Blvd...Montreal, 201 
St. James St., West...and 30 
other cities in U.S. and Canada. 


| 
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These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that 
has appeared in The Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve the 
right to publish letters only in part. 


Wealth and Crime 


| To the Editor: 


I was very much interested in James 
Truslow Adams’ article on ‘Hoover 
and Law Observance,” but I cannot help 
wondering why no mention was made of 
the effect on lawlessness of stock specula- 
tions and enormous fortunes made out 
of real estate booms and the unethical, if 
legal, methods employed in accumulating 
vast fortunes. I have talked to many boys 
and I find that their disregard of property 
rights may be traced in part to their idea 
that wealth does not represent either labor 
or honesty. 

It seems to me quite logical that there 
should be a disregard for what might 
loosely be called the rights of ownership 
when they seem to be acquired by a sort 
of legerdemain. Certainly morons and 
men of small intelligence who see a man 
who has never done a day’s real work 
roll up thousands of dollars simply by 
manipulation, do not see why it is any 
different for them to take property by 
robbery. Things bought and paid for by 
savings or earnings they might hesitate 
to take. It seems to me that robbery and 
bootlegging, hold-ups and forgery would 
naturally increase under a business or- 
ganization like ours. Too little attention 
has been given to this cause of lawless- 
ness. 





Emity NEWELL Biarir 
Joplin, Missouri 


What Laws Are 
Made Of 


To the Editor: 


Just what is law anyway? I quote from 
a well-known authority and publicist: 
“Law is simply that part of the estab- 
lished thought and habit which has been 
accorded general acceptance and which is 
backed and sanctioned by the force and 
authority of the regularly constituted 
government of the body politic.” 

Observe, first comes “the established 
thought and habit,” then the accord of 
“general acceptance,” and then the sanc- 
tion of the authority of government. 
May I suggest that when you have all 
these elements in a law you do not have 
any trouble enforcing it? It is only when 


your so-called law is not part of “thee. 
tablished thought and habit which hy 
been accorded general acceptance” thai 
it cannot be enforced. 

I have been wondering if that is no 
what is wrong with prohibition and th 
Volstead Act. It is not a part of the “es. 
tablished thought and habit,” and it is 
not being accorded “general acceptance.” 
And what is still more to be deplored, it 
never will be. We will continue to nullify 
it, just as we nullify nearly all Sunday 
desecration laws. 

Wiriram D. Coru 

Petersburg, Indiana 


Catholic Loyalty 


In the September Forum Dr. James J. 
Walsh replied to an earlier article by Dr. E. 
Boyd Barrett entitled “Will Amerwm 
Catholics Secede from Rome?” This lete 
presents Dr. Barrett's answer to Dr. Walsh. 


To the Editor: 

Dr. Walsh sees a “demonstration d 
the thoroughgoing loyalty of Americal 
Catholics to the Church” in their larg 
contributions to the Pope, in their o- 
servance of papal Jubilees, and in the! 
reaction to the establishment of the Vat 
can City. He seems guilty of some ext 
geration in regard to these facts, and ofa 
strange misinterpretation of their signifi 
cance. If one bears in mind the enormols 
wealth of the Catholic Church in Ameria. 
what is given to the Pope is compar 
tively little. As regards papal Jubilees 
that of 1925 was a notorious failure; 
according to Msgr. Belford of Brooklys, 
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THE LUXURY CRUISE 


DITERRANEAN 


ee EGYPT 
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71 DAYS OF DELIGHT p 
Sail away on the famous craising steamep 
ROTTERDAM 
From N.Y. FEB, 6th 1930 
ander Holland-America Line management, 
Enjoy real comfort, entertainment, 
strictly first class servicea 
unsurpassed cuisine. 
rehensive itinerary in- 
Gades N aeice Ceostlonse 6 (the The Rotte Rotterdam mn is be- 
playground of Morocco an irely | reco . 
, Cadiz, Seville (Groned Hened for is Coming 
2 Mejerse Nap! les (frst CTuise. Real beds 
call), Tunis, Athens, Constenting- 
le, Haifa, Jerusalem, (the icky 
an Alexandria Cairo (a 
Kotor and Dubrovnik (on modern gymnasium 
Coast "Wenice, sf ean, many 
Naples (second call), Monaco, and aoe, onl make tie 
the Riviera. Added to these ever-popular ship of 
nating ports of call will be site, even greater appeal to 
romantic, Cyprus, the sunny the discriminating 
is!2, and Syracuse in Sicily. cruise passenger. 
American Express Co. in charge of shore excursions 
Write for illustrated booklet **I" 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 


Branclee Offices and Agents in all princioal Cities. 


EUROPE 


EGYPT-PALESTINE 


WINTER—SPRING 
SUMMER 


Send for booklet 


TEMPLES 10URS 


447 F PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Mediterranean 
57 DAYS ~ *495 


An all mse cruise. Other tours: 

Europe, 37 days, $295; Bermuda, 13 days, $106. 
Send for Booklet 

ALLEN TOURS 154 Boylston St., Boston 


A season that is truly glorious here 
by the sea . . . a balmy, healthful 
climate . . . with plenty of sports and 
attractions ... golf, horseback rid- 
ing, swimming in the Ambassador 
sea-water pool. 

At the AMBASSADOR luxurious 
accommodations—matchless service. 
European Plan 
Daily § $5 to $14 Single 
Rate | $8 to $16 Double 
685 Rooms 685 Baths 


FINANCIAL SERVICE 
will supply upon request booklets regarding 
nvestments, insurance, etc. There is a list of 
perertment Literature available in the current 


Waren traveling alone or with 


children appreciate Hotel Cleveland. 
en are Biel i them near the 
ETFs Clerk so they are always within 
call oF le bial interested help- 
files A physician 1s always + in 
residence. Ctilhew: $s menus, prepared 
by a children 3 dietitian, are always 


available and had can be specially 
prepared - desired. 


(And as to the surroundings, the at- 
mosphere, the sort ob tung you Ul see== 
a number yA seilllcdiniiien Cleveland 
Kusilliua live at the Cindhiuud, and 


raise eas datilven here, esheiale sondhinniias 


the sort of ‘thins Hotel Cleveland 18. 


Hotel Cleveland 
ablic Square, Cleveland adjoining Cleve- 
land s vast new (Union Station development 


Floor clerks, : oe 1000 rooms, 


Servidor service F, $3 to $10 


CXurx] 





Our Rostrum 


that of the present year promises even 


‘less well. The setting up of the Pope as a 


temporal sovereign was, according to the 


| Editor of The Commonweal, against “the 


overwhelming opinion of American Cath- 


olics.”” 


But even though Dr. Waleh’s state- | ' 


—. | ment of the facts were accurate, his inter- 
- | pretation of them is utterly unconvincing. 


At most they would indicate a sentimental 


_| attachment to the Pope. They do not in- 


=|dicate “‘thoroughgoing loyalty to the 


rnc cttadeaee 


NEW BEAUTY 
NEW INTERESTS 
AND NEW EXPERIENCES 


CAT off your Occidental 
worries for a while. Make 
a cruise Around the World. Feel 
the spell of the Orient ... the 
languor of starry, scented nights 
... the mystery of ancient lands. 
Watch the monkeys skipping 
over the walls of Jaipur... and 
astately Indian squat down in 
the street to make tea on his 
portable brazier. Enjoythe musi- 
cal comedy customs of Korea... 
where a man shows his top-knot 
thru a stove pipe hat of wire 
netting. 33 countries to see... 
including Indo-China and 
Borneo... 140 days to absorb 
them. The luxurious 


RESOLUTE: 


to connect them. She is experi- - 
enced, you know... for this is 
her 7th Around the World 
Cruise. So sail eastward. from 
New York January 6th... on 


Tacks of 
Your Dreams 


arriving in every country at the 
ideal season. 


Rates $2000 and up include an extra- 
ordinary programof shore excursions. 


Write for illustrated literature. 


Hamburg-American 


3 28 
39Broadway New York 


209 Tremont St., Boston ;177 N. Miche 
igan Ave., Chicago; 262 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia; 1026 Locust St., St. 
Louls;574 Market St., San Francisco; 
807South Hill St., Los Angeles; 614St. 
JamesSt. W., Montreal ;274 Main St., 
Winnipeg; Adams Bidg., Edmonton. 
Or Local Tourist Agents 


Church,” which is founded alone on purity 
of doctrine and strict unity of faith with 
Rome. If, as seems to be the case, Ameri- 
can Catholics play fast and loose with 
Roman doctrines, however lovingly they 
throw bouquets to the Pope, they are 
withdrawing from Rome and “undoing 
the Church.” The Catholic Encyclopedia 
states: “‘The integrity of the rule of faith 
is more essential to the cohesion of a 
religious society than the strict practice 
of its moral precepts.” 

Dr. Walsh makes no attempt to de- 
fend American orthodoxy. The task ap- 
parently was too difficult: How was he to 
explain away the recent condemnation 
by Leo XIII of the doctrinal backsliding 
of American Catholics? How was he to 
whitewash the enthusiastic acceptance 
by the Catholic bishops and people of 
America of the un-Roman and heterodox 
credo of Ex-Governor Smith? How was 
he to justify the heresy preached in St. 
Patrick’s, in the presence of His Eminence 
Cardinal Hayes, to the effect that “it 
would be the duty of Catholics” to fight 
the Pope in order to safeguard their ma- 
terial interests? Dr. Walsh no doubt re- 
membered that a call to arms against the 
Pope is, in the eyes of the Church, a call 
to arms against God on Earth; that no 
Roman Catholic could answer such a call 
and remain true to Rome. Nevertheless, 
though shirking the task of proving the 
orthodoxy of his co-religionists in this 
country, Dr. Walsh benignly assures us 
that they are growing “more Roman 
every generation.” 

In the core of his argument Dr. Walsh 
makes the amazing statement that “Ital- 
ian bishops have less to say about Church 
legislation than any set of bishops in the 
world.” At the Vatican Council; says the 
Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Encyclopedia, ‘“‘a large majority” were 
Italian. The Catholic Encyclopedia states 
that though seven of the American bishops 
opposed the decree of infallibility they 
were hopelessly outnumbered by the 
sixty-five representatives of the Papal 
States, which formed but a part of 
Italy. Everyone knows that since Avignon 
days the headquarters staff of the Church 
has been Italian to the core. 

What, then, does Dr. Walsh mean by 
stating that “Italian bishops have less to 
say about Church legislation than any 


THE 
SEASON'S MOST 
i INTRIGUING 


MEDITERRANEAN 


wm CRUISE © 


Frank's Eighth Annual Cruise De Luxe 
Cunard R. M. S. Scythia from 
New York, Jan. 28, 1930 


Brilliant culmination of 54 
years’ travel experience... 
the complete cruise to the his- 
toric Sea of Antiquity ... over 
a skillfully planned sea-path 
to ports of pleasure, fashion, 
romance... aboard a ship 
whose elegancies challenge 
those of the most luxurious 
club ... and whose cruising 
qualities have proved superb. 

67 perfect days, providing 
a long visit in Egypt and the 
Holy Land ... and including 
such unusual ports as Cattaro, 
Tunis, Taormina, Malta, 
Ragusa... in addition to the 
usual Mediterranean coun- 
tries .. . an itinerary turned 
into a thrilling adventure, a 
daring sum total of all others. 


Naturally such a cruise has 
a wide appeal... necessitating 
early bookings. Rates from 
$950 ... including elaborate 
shore excursions, Cunard’s 
finest First Class service and 
cuisine, a free stopover in Eu- 
rope and return by any Cunard 
steamer. Membership limited 
to 390... half capacity. 

We will be pleased to 
furnish further fascinating 


details on request. 
S$ I 


Established 1875 


RAN 
TO 24 
~ CO M-PiA_N Yas 


542 FIFTH AVE. at FORTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA . . . . . 1529 Locust Street 
CHICAGO . . . . . 175 No. Michigan Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO. . . . . . 29 Geary Street 
LOS ANGELES. . . . 408 So, Spring Stret 
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other set of bishops in the world”? Of 
course they rule the Church, and now by 
the Concordat they are oath-bound to 
Mussolini. The oath may seem “to refer 
entirely to civil matters,” but will it 
make it any easier for American Catholics 
to submit to the enactments of Mussolini- 
bound bishops when the latter explain 
that they are only Mussolini-bound in 
respect to civil affairs and the political 
interests of Italy? 

Dr. Walsh makes a brave boast of his 
Irish heritage of loyalty to Rome and pro- 
ceeds, as it seems, to read into the reac- 
tions of his American co-religionists a like 
kind of loyalty. He may be correct in so 
doing, but it is not a little naive on his 
part. Irish loyalty to Rome is essentially 
sentimental. Had it been less sentimental, 
and better founded in reason and scholar- 
ship, there would be to-day in America 
at least double as many Catholics as there 
actually are. But emotional attachment 
yields readily to the steady trend away 
from Rome that works in the minds of 
those who grow attuned to the thought 
and spirit of American freedom. “Those 
who see things as they really are” must 
conclude, therefore, that ‘‘thorough- 
going loyalty on the part of American 
Catholics to the Church” is rather a 
wish-dream of noble Romans like Dr. 
Walsh, than an objective fact. 

E. Boyp Barrett 


New York City 





Helping the Indian 
To the Editor: 


The right policy toward any human 
being is that one which sets free his 
characteristic energies, wakens his hope, 
guides him toward self-imposed discipline, 
and makes him creative. 

Mrs. Austin has stated the necessary 
foundation of any Indian policy that is 
not to be a policy of despair. The Indians 
have been denied responsible group life — 
a denial which has reached beyond the 
tribe and community into the family life 
and even the intimacies of conscience. 
That denial has been maintained across 
two lifetimes or more. It is the spiritual 
counterpart of the boundless and cease- 
less material wrong which we have in- 
flicted on the Indians. 

course, no program which leaves out 
of account the duty of restoring and free- 
ing the group life of the Indians can be a 
Success. And the group life in question is 
a highly specific quantity. It is nothing 
less than many civilizations. 


Colorful murals by N. C. 
Wyeth and exquisite detail * 
in its period decorations con- 
tribute to the rare beauty of 
the Hendrik Hudson Din- 
ing Room at The Roosevelt. 


A: this vivid season 


when the attractions of New York 
take on a heightened interest, 
The Roosevelt beckons to those of 
cultivated taste... A hotel alive 
to the pleasant usages of city life 
with a spirit, an appeal, a gra- 
cious air, quite distinctly its own. 
> + + 


Connected by private passage with Grand Central and 
the subways . . . Complete Travel and Steamship 
Bureau... **Teddy Bear Cave,”’ a supervised playroom 
for children of guests . . . Special garage facilities. 


GUY LOMBARDO and his ROYAL CANADIANS 
in the GRILL 


THE ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th Street NEW YORK 


Epwarp Cirnton Fooc— Managing Director 





When Business 


expands by 


Steady Growth 


oo companies which go comparatively unnoticed 
for years seem suddenly to spring into wide invest- 
ment attention. These usually are sound, basic busi- 
nesses which quietly expand . . . consistently and sub- 
stantially. They grow steadily until their volume of 


income compels public notice. 


The shares of such companies held as investments often 
prove to be the really exceptional securities. 

This organization’s primary interests have long been in 
companies with established records of steady growth 
and the potentialities of further growth, and with man- 
agements capable of realizing upon those potentialities. 
These interests include a number of mercantile chain 
store and industrial corporations which are steadily and 
profitably expanding. 


The securities of some of these companies 
are noted in our current suggestions which 
will be sent on request for list 188. 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 


Forum Financial Service 


Mr. Donald Rea Hanson, Editor of ‘ Downtown,” 
will be glad to give Forum readers his opinion 
regarding matters of investment. No advice re- 
garding speculative operations will be given. 
Postage for reply should be enclosed. 


Address Eprtor “Downtown” 
THE FORUM, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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If all the announcements of polj 
which have been made by Secretary Wij. 
bur since March 4th be taken together, 
they fulfill the ideal which Mrs. Austin 
has suggested. That individualization 
policy which Secretary Wilbur outline 
has little or nothing in common with the 
old fatal individualization policy which 
was (until now) carried out through the 
allotment laws, the reservation tyrannies, 
and the non-reservation boarding schools, 
The Indian tribes need every kind of 
education, and their members are not de. 
tribalized by receiving it, nor necessarily 
even by going abroad from their people, 
But Secretary Wilbur has balanced his 
individualization statements with a clear, 
forceful statement of a program of tribal 
incorporation, the beginning of that 
policy toward aboriginals which is called 
‘indirect administration” in British colo- 
nial parlance. Tribal incorporation means 
tribal and cultural enfranchisement. 

However, friends of the Indians should 
not be over-confident. A truly vast work 
of cultural orthopedy waits to be carried 
out — an operation not upon the Indians, 
but by the Indians — an Indian adjust- 
ment from within. Meanwhile, handicaps 
of legal status and economic exploitation 
must be lifted, and to lift them will mean 
beating back vested interests, often vested 
wrongs, powerful, widespread, and politi- 
cally resourceful. The future depends not 
alone on the officers of the Government. 
It depends equally on the Indians and on 
citizens generally. 

JoHN CoLLizR 

Washington, D. C. 


Cite the Page! 


To the Editor: 


In the August Forum Frederic 2. 
Coudert, Jr. makes Abraham Lincoln 
denounce the Fugitive Slave Law, in his 
first inaugural address, in these words: 
“T look upon that enactment not as @ 
law, but as a violence from the beginning. 
It was conceived in violence, is mail- 
tained in violence, and is being executed 
in violence.” : 

Lincoln never said that, nor anything 
like it, either in the first inaugural or any 
other of his published utterances. I defy 
Mr. Coudert to give the volume and page 
of any collection of Lincoln’s speeches oF 





writings where any such thing is said. 
The fact is that Lincoln, while he did not 
like the Fugitive Slave Law, admitted 
that the South was entitled to it and that 
it ought to be enforced as a solemn cov- 
enant of the Constitution. 

HELEN SIDNEY 
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Emmett, Idaho 


What is Puritanism? 


Forum Definitions 


Because of the vague manner in which 
it is generally used, it is almost impossible 
to find a definition of “Puritanism” 
which is at the same time definite and 
adequately inclusive. It appears, more- 
over, that modern usage follows only 
loosely the historical origin and meaning 
of the word. The following definitions 
have been chosen as most nearly embracing 
the many connotations which “ Puritan- 
ism” carries in modern speech. 

1. Puritanism is a way of life, no longer 
in vogue, characterized in all its phases | 


i i 
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Id by austerity. It is now commonly referred | 

rk to in a derogatory way as an unnatural 

ed repression against anything pleasant or 

s, beautiful. (Miss E. M. Follensby, Natick, 

t- Massachusetts) 

ps 2. Puritanism is a negative attitude 

= toward life, premised upon the conviction ENJOY YOUR EXERCISE 
r that man is inherently a spiritual weak- | 

, ling and that the natural and spontaneous wind ° 

te desires and emotions of his body and soul Keep Absor bine, Jr. handy 

ot are the roots of all evil conduct. Conse- | T. 

it. quently, Puritanism reveals itself sub- | 0 fully enjoy indoor exercise keep your muscles limber with 


jectively as a form of asceticism, and Absorbine, Jr. Early in the season use it full strength to relieve or 
objectively as a body of doctrine, the prevent lameness,soreness or muscular aches. Then dilute it for a general 


u'timate end of which is to bring the nat- : : ‘ : : 
Se ani + tage the ‘ndivi a intel- rab-down. Quick acting and antiseptic when used full strength, it not 


lectual and spiritual enlargement into only invigorates, but tends to heal and eliminate the danger of infection 
conformity with the artificial and arbitrary in scratches, bruises or chafing. ... Druggists everywhere sell and recom- 
standards of conduct and codes of morals mend Absorbine, Jr. For sure protection buy two bottles. Keep one at 


promulgated by those who exercise, or | ome and have the other always ready in your locker. 
seek to exercise, spiritual and temporal 


authority. (Theodore H. Thurston, Foxboro, At All Druggists, $1.25— Send for Free Trial Bottle 
Massachusetts) 

3. Puritanism is the attitude toward | W. F. YOUNG 
life of one who adopts Christian ascet- — 
icism for his own life and combines with Springfield, Mass. 
it intolerance of all dissenting opinions. 
(George V. Kenny, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia) 

4. Puritanism: originally the name ap- 
plied during the seventeenth century to 
the religious doctrine of a party of English 








R. Protestants, advocates of simple faith and 
oln Worship as opposed to the elaborate a“ 
his usages of the established church; by For Instant First Aid Wg: Relieves Sore Muscles 
ds: derivation, a term given to the behavior Absorbine, Jr. full =i Painful muscularaches 
38 of any person narrowly insistent upon a strength is antiseptic. disappear like magic 
ng. nice observance of his moral code to the Aguly nen cuts, heise ue when rubbed with 
in- detriment of a balanced and harmonious oom ; Abseshine, Je. 
ted development. (Katherine Frost, Belfast, 

Maine) 
ing 
ny Next:— What is HERESY ? Definitions, 
ofy lypewritten and not exceeding 100 words, 


must reach the Editor by October 25. Pri 
ms 25. Prizes 
a o 85.00 for cach winning definition. 





Operated 
under 

the most 
liberal 
policies 
known to 
hoteldom . . 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


with 
RADIO IN 
EVERY 
ROOM 


--.and more for your money, 
always: radio when you throw 
a switch —ice-water when 
you press a valve—the morn- 
ing paper under your door — 
a good library at your disposal 
—a reading lamp at your 
bed-head—your own private 
bath—all these things, 
whatever the price of your 
room, at no added cost... 
Fixed rates are posted in 
every one of the 7700 Statler 
rooms ... And each hotel 
offers your choice of restau- 
rants, from a lunch-counter 
or cafeteria to formal, a la 
carte or banquet service of 
the first class. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


‘Faith in Investments 


SS oue YEARS ago an executive in 
one of our large life insurance companies 
remarked: “We do not attempt to pick 
| the bottom of the bond market when we 
| buy securities; we buy bonds when we 
| have the money to invest.”’ Life insurance 
| companies in the United States are limited 

to a comparatively narrow field in their 
| investments. Most of their funds go into 
| bonds and mortgages and other evidences 
| of indebtedness. The Canadian Insurance 

Law, however, is more lenient and per- 
| mits investment in such desirable securi- 
ties as common stocks. Recently Mr. T. B. 
| Macaulay, President of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, said of 
| their investment policy: “We do not 
speculate. We buy to keep. We never sell 
| a stock merely because it has risen to a 
high figure. Stock Exchange quotations 
influence our decision as to whether we 
should buy a security, but not as to 
whether we should sell.” , 

We should not infer from Mr. Macau- 
lay’s remarks that his company never sells 
stocks, but simply that it never sells 
stocks because they are high. It is com- 
mon knowledge that insurance companies, 
like all large trustees of the public’s funds, 
maintain a close and constant vigil over 
the status of each security owned. In- 
stances are known where a gentlemen’s 
agreement exists between such trustees 
and the corporations whose stocks they 
| own, to the effect that the corporation 

shall furnish complete, accurate, and 
| prompt information concerning its affairs, 
| in return for which the insurance com- 

pany’s shares will be voted in favor of the 
| existing management at annual meetings. 
| This supports the belief that life insurance 
| companies do not sell a given security be- 
| cause it has risen to a high price but be- 
| cause of some change in the outlook or 

policy of the corporation which may be 

expected to affect the long term trend of 
| the price. 
| ‘This policy has worked successfully for 
| the insurance companies, which invest 
| more money than any other single group 
| of corporations or individuals in the 
world, and its application to the problem 
of the investor of limited means is en- 








by DONALD REA HANSON 


tirely feasible, with the sole reservation, 
perhaps, that the individual cannot se 
cure the broad diversification of invest. 
ments that is possible for the corporation 
of unlimited means. 


BOND FLUCTUATIONS 


‘Poo mucu stress is laid upon the 
factor of price fluctuations in the purchase 
of bonds. Because listed bonds have 
shown a moderately declining tendeney 
for the greater part of the last two years 
investors have tended to shy away from 
bonds. The man who is buying a bond for 
investment should be concerned primarily 
with the safety of the principal sum at 
risk and secondarily with the income it 
yields. Since the bond is payable at par 
upon maturity, the element of market 
price is only of importance when a sudden 
need arises for ready cash. The problem of 
the dealer in bonds is somewhat different. 
He is dependent to a large extent on the 
stability of bond prices for his profit. 
When large blocks of bonds must be 
carried pending sale to individual in- 
vestors, a minor price depreciation creates 
a definite air of pessimism in regard to the 
bond market. This finds its reflection in 
the financial columns of the press, and 
usually results in a certain unwillingness 
on the part of the investors themselves to 
put their money into bonds. 

In part that has been the situation in 
the bond market during the past two 
years. Prices have been declining. Soaring 
prices in the stock market have attracted 
funds that otherwise would have been m- 
vested in bonds. Occasionally there has 
been the rather unusual spectacle of well 
secured bonds selling on a five per cent 
basis or better, while the common stock of 
the same company was selling at a price 
which yielded no better than two per cent 
on the current dividend basis. In spite of 
increasing belief to the contrary, bonds 
have a place in every well ordered invest- 
ment list, whether of an individual or al 
institution. No better proof of this 
needed than the fact that fire insurance 
companies and investment trusts of 
general management type, although at 
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Already, this school teacher has 
20,000 invested in good, solid 


AL K. THOMAS, President, East End Trust Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. formerly Treasurer of the Pennsylvania State 
Bankers’ Association, and Secretary of the Harrisburg 
Clearing House is well known for the warm personal in- 
terest he has taken in helping hundreds of men and women 
on the road to financial independence. 





The modern bank building of the East End Trust Co., of 
Harrisburg, Pa., of which Mr. Thomas is president. 


erasure: §=§, W, STRAUS & CQ,  conronsren 


Straus Burpincs .. . In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 


- giving depositors in_ their 


Al K. Thomas, President 
of the East End Trust Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., tells how 
a young woman came to 
him for advice ten years 
ago—and how she used 
his counsel. 


“WT must have been about ten 


years ago that Miss L 
first came to me for help,” said Mr. 
Thomas. “She was a school-teacher, 
and she wanted to have enough laid 
by against the time when she was 
ready to quit work. 

“We talked about how much she 
could afford to set aside systematical- 
ly, how she was to invest her money. 
I worked out for her a definite plan 
of investing, always based on good, 
sound securities—she isn’t the sort of 
woman who wants to speculate and 
risk her principal. 

has been invest- 
ing steadily for these last ten years, 
and already by persistent saving and 
reinvesting, she has $20,000 in good 
sound securities, all of which I have 
recommended to her. She says she 
won’t buy anything unless I approve 
of it. She is still busy saving. When 
she is ready to quit teaching, she can. 


“Miss L is one of many 
young women, most of them school 
teachers, who come to me regularly 
for investing advice, and who have 
worked out with my help, a sys- 
tematic plan of investing. Of course, 
while I can help them by seeing that 
they invest their money wisely and 
safely, their own thrift is what 
counts. But these young women are 
willing to make the effort and stick 
toasystematic plan of safeinvesting.” 

7 7 r y 

Prominent bankers in hun- 
dreds of communities are 

anks the benefit of their 
well-rounded knowledge of 
safe securities. Like Mr. 
Thomas, they feel a very 
deep responsibility toward 





securities” 


“IT worked out for her a definite plan of 
investing, based on good, sound securities.” 


the men and women whom they ad- 
vise on investments. That is why 
they recommend, above everything 
else, safety as a first principle of in- 
vesting. 

Good yield, of course, they regard 
as important, yet always only after 
safety of principal has been properly 
judged. Indeed, the average investor 
can do nothing wiser than go to his 
own banker, or a high grade invest- 
ment banker, for advice. 


In hundreds of communities, 
bankers have chosen from Straus 
offerings for recommendation to their 
depositors and for purchase for their 
own bank reserves. Among Straus 
offerings are bonds of widely diver- 
sified types, real estate mortgage, 
railway, municipal, public utility, and 
foreign bonds. 


7 7 5 7 


Send for this booklet—As a help to 
all who are interested in studying the 
principles of sound investment, S. W. 
Straus & Co. has prepared an interesting, 
easy-to-understand booklet, 
“How to Invest Money.” Every 
person seriously concerned in 
safeguarding his future should 
own a copy of this booklet. It 
will be sent without charge. 
Write for Booklet J-1003 or 
fill in the coupon below. 


te 


My 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet J-1003, “How to Invest Money.” 


Name 


Ors29, byS.W. Seraus & Co, Address 


City 





No. 7 of a series of Advertisements of American Water Works and 


Electric Company, Incorporated 


..-Seven times around the earth 


NE manufacturer uses power 
furnished by a subsidiary of the American 
Water Works and Electric Company to 
make 180,000 miles of paper a year, a 
strip long enough to encircle the earth 
seven times. 


--. one of many industries depending 
upon the efficiency of electric power . . . 


Great corporations and hundreds of 
thousands of smaller customers in 
seventeen states, relying upon necessary 
and economical power, light and water 
services, assure the payment of interest 
and dividends of American Water Works 
and Electric Company and its group of 
operating public utilities. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


MERICAN YVATER YYORKS *° 


INCORPORATED 
50 Broad Street, New York 


ECTRIC {| OM 


eJnformation about this company, or any of its subsidia- 
ries, will be furnished on request. Write for Booklet K-4. 
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perfect liberty to invest in stocks or other 
securities, usually carry a large proportion 
of their investments tucked away in the 
bond portfolio. 


BEWARE “NEW ERAS” 


fr 1s onty natural that a period of 
unprecedented prosperity in this country 
as a whole, and of soaring prices in the 
stock market, should lead many investors 
to believe that there has been a funda. 
mental change in the concept of an invest. 
ment. This is not new. In practically every 
boom in the history of this country those 
who were riding the crest of the wave have 
been the loudest in their proclamations 
that “this is a new era.” We heard it dur. 
ing the stock booms of 1916 and 1919, 
In 1925 it was announced that Florida 
land prices were up to stay. All through 
the pages of financial history the same 
argument is advanced in the flush of 
easily earned speculative profits. But the 
collapse in the railroad share market in 
1917, the crushing force of commodity 
price deflation in 1920, and the disappear- 
ance overnight of the Florida land boom 
in 1916 cruelly demonstrated that the old 
fundamentals still prevailed. 

It may be conceded that a great num- 
ber of stabilizing factors have been evolved 
in recent years which will tend to modify 
the severity of the periodic fluctuations in 
business. As the Hoover Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes in the United 
States declared, “we seem only to have 
touched the fringe of our potentialities.” 
There is no doubt that the basic causes of 
prosperity are better understood in this 
country, and that intelligent methods of 
sustaining that prosperity are being ap- 
plied. But the stream of business will 
very likely continue to rise and fall with 
more or less rhythmical progression 
throughout the years, and the farsighted 
investor will realize that bonds are pretty 
good securities to own during periods of 
decline. 

For more than eight years common 
stocks have shown an advancing trend. 
Those who bought sound stocks and di- 
versified their holdings have made money. 
But those who bought sound stocks origi- 
nally and sold merely because prices 
seemed high, are legion. 


THE SMITH THEORY 


Er 1s nor difficult to piece to 
gether the mental process which dictated 
such action. Financial philosophy has 
undergone a radical change since 192, 
when Edgar Lawrence Smith first issued 
his memorable treatise, Common Stocks 
for Long Term Investment. Prior to that 
the financial community was thoroughly 
saturated with the fatalistic doctrine of 
the cycle theory. Experience proved that 
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When Financial Experts 
select securities, you can confidently 
follow their lead... 


This applies to Cities Service Securities 


INANCIAL experts never select securities on hear- 
say. Only after thorough investigation do they place 
their stamp of approval on any security. 


Many financial experts recommend Cities Service 
securities because they have investigated the properties, 
management, policies and long record of earnings of 
the Cities Service organization. Productive properties, 
expert management, progressive policies and a profit- 
able future have been the findings of these investiga- 
tions. In addition they know that Cities Service securities 
yield substantial and attractive returns. 


Cities Service Company has over 100 subsidiaries which 
serve millions of people in over 4,000 communities 
throughout the United States with commodities and 
services essential to modern life — electric light and 
power, natural and manufactured gas, and petroleum 
products, including oils, greases and gasolene. 


Year after year these services and commodities are 
being used in ever increasing amounts and in a greater 
number of communities. This constantly growing mar- 
ket together with the inherent soundness and diversity 


of the organization’s business combine to result in in- 
creasing earnings and unusual protection for dividends. 


How you can share in these profits 


You do not have to be wealthy or possess a large income 
to share in the profits of this large industrial enterprise. 


By investing a portion of your income each month in 
Cities Service Common stock you can start to build a 
later-life independent income. 


Thousands of men and women who had the vision to 
start investing a portion of their incomes years ago in 
Cities Service Common stock, and are allowing their 
stock dividends to accumulate, and reinvesting their 
cash dividends in additional shares, are helping to keep 
themselves free from financial worries today. 


Cities Service Common stock yields over 6 per cent 
in cash and stock dividends at the current market price. 


You may purchase this well protected investment secur- 
ity on the Doherty Partial Payment Plan— $7.50 per 
share down and the balance in from four to ten equal 
monthly payments. 


An investment in Cities Service securities protects you 
against the risk of putting all your eggs in one basket. 
Your dividends come from the earnings of more than 100 
Cities Service subsidiaries spread over 35 states and doing 
a day-and-night business in modern necessities—in electric 
light and power, manufactured and natural gas, and 
petroleum products. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


Fiscal Agents for Cities Service Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 
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S8 60 Wall St., New York 
Send copy of booklet describing the investment pos- 
sibilities of Cities Service Common stock. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Will spot stocks in New York 


increase your sales and profits? 


Sales will certainly be helped. What with sharp com- 
petition and hand-to-mouth buying, nothing can be 
so powerful a means for getting orders as full stocks 
and quick delivery. 


Profits also will be increased by spot stocks if the 
stock keeping and delivery does not cost too much. 
Volume of sales is no good if cost to sell, cost to stock 
and cost to deliver eat up the margin of profit. 


Find a spot stock method 


that is right in its costs 


Bush Distribution Service will take care of your whole 
physical distribution problem in the New York Metro- 
politan area; will receive, stock and deliver your 
goods; will do it efficiently, without friction, freeing 
you from losses and complaints, winning for you new 
first sales and certain reorders — and at a low cost, a 
cost that makes for profits. What Bush has done and 
is doing for 3000 other concerns it can do for you. 


No heavy overhead, no extravagant personnel, no 
charge for idle space. 


Write for booklet 
“More Profits in New York” 


The Bush book entitled “More Profits in New York” 
will tell you the story of Bush service — how spot 
stocks in New York will increase your sales and your 
profits. When you write for this book outline your 
main sales problems and policies and we will supple- 
ment the printed book with a special service letter 
telling just how Bush methods can be applied to your 
business. 


Bush Distribution Service 


100 Broad Street, New York 


Please mention this issue of Forum 


________——_.* 
Downtown 
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from the panic of 1857 onward to 197 
1914, and 1921, stocks moved through; 
clearly defined cycle, running from thre 
to seven years. The colleges taught it jy 
their courses on economics. Statisticians 
preached it. Economic advisory organi. 
tions were founded which would tell thei 
subscribers just when the peak of the bul 
market would be reached and when the 
| depression would touch bottom. So faith. 
fully were such tenets followed that som 
almost believed that a bell would ring 
'whenever the peak was reached or the 
bottom scraped, informing all that the 
turn had come. Then in 1923 came Mr 
Smith with a carefully prepared treatis 
which conclusively demonstrated that the 
underlying trend, the secular trend, o 
corporation equities was continually rising, 
as a result of the constant growth of this 
country and the fact that America’s lead. 
ing financial and industrial executives 
were endeavoring to expand their busines 
and were working for the best interests of 
common stockholders. Smith demon- 
strated that a diversified list of common 
| 





stocks bought at the peak of one bull mar. 
ket would ordinarily show a profit if held 
long enough. His unit of comparison was 
a period of twenty years. But the old 
school, wedded to the cycle theory, sold 
‘out when prices soared in the big bull 
market of 1927 and 1928. The: newer 
school formed investment trusts to secure 
diversification or stood pat on long pull 
/commitments. The science of investment 
‘analysis was developed to a high degree. 
| Great stress was laid upon the growth fac- 
| tor of an industry, and the stocks of in- 
dustries possessing a current rapid growth 
factor were bought and put away for it- 
definite holding. A scarcity of high grade 
stocks developed and prices rose to sear- 
city levels; but there never has been a time 
during this bull movement when there 
were not enough second grade issues to 
satisfy the demand. 


EAITH IS NECESSARY 


"Those wxo contemplate adopt- 
ing the common stock policy should ap 
preciate, however, that they must ke 
consistent in their faith. They must be pre 
pared to witness periods of stock market 
depression which may extend over mally 
| months, without losing faith in the w* 
dom of their original selection of an invest 

ment. They must realize that carrying 
stocks on margin or pledging them against 
loans is likely to prove fatal to the succes 
of their plan. There must be no waverilg 
and the investor must be sure that he ca 
stand by his policy through thick 
thin. Otherwise he might as well accept 
the high prices that are now being off 
for desirable securities, invest in 

and take his chances on being able to buy 
back his stocks more cheaply. 
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Were margin trading non-existent in | 


Wall Street one could not complain about 
the price levels that have been reached for 
some high grade stocks in the course of the 
bull movement of the past year or two. 
Stocks with a rapid growth factor have a 
remarkable way of increasing their earn- 
ing power per share and their equities per 
share. But margin trading is very much in 
evidence, as the rise in brokers’ loans to 
about $7,500,000,000 indicates. Stock 
market movements often are largely a 
state of mind and very often speculative 
enthusiasm runs beyond all bounds. 
Traders carry more stock on margin than 
they can comfortably swing. Moderate 
price reactions force liquidation. This is 
the kind of a shock that markets of the 
future seem likely to face. To the investor 
such reactions will doubtless be offset by 
the assurance that if the confidence in the 
corporation whose stock they hold was 
well founded in the first place, the stock 
will come back eventually and dividends 
will be paid in the meantime. But to the 
speculator on margin a 25 or 50 or 100 
point reaction in some high priced issues 
is going to spell ruin. 


TIDE TURNING 


As mus is being written a dis- 
tinct change in the financial background 
is developing, and one that does not ap- 
pear likely to favor an indefinite continu- 
ance of the rising trend of common stock 
prices, at least on the scale that has been 
witnessed in the past three years. For 
nearly two years prior to last May stocks 
have boomed, primarily because plenty of 
money was available for speculation. In 
that period 75 per cent or more of the 
additional funds Wall Street needed for 
the support of its bull market was ob- 
tained from corporations, individuals, and 
other non-banking sources. Since last 
May about 75 per cent of the additional 
funds needed for loans on securities has 
been obtained from the banks. The flow of 
non-banking funds into the stock market 
has not been so prolific and the tide ap- 
pears to be running out. Without doubt it 
was the fact that the banks face a larger 
drain upon their funds in order to sup- 
ply Wall Street which caused the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York to ad- 
vance its rediscount rate early in August. 
This served notice that the Federal 
Reserve was taking steps to prevent a 
drain upon bank funds for speculative 
purposes, 

The uncertainties surrounding the stock 
market’s prospects are such as to make 
bonds appear doubly attractive for in- 
vestment at this time. An investor who 
owns without encumbrance a well diversi- 
fied list of high grade common stocks will 
probably come out all right in the long 
tun. But the best policy for a few years to 
come will be to buy bonds whenever there 
are surplus earnings to invest, without re- 


spect to the immediate position of the 
market. 
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Individual 
Service 


Since 1784. 


ccs: service is 
one of the principles on 
which the Bank of New 
York and Trust Company 


was founded by Alexander 
Hamilton in 1784. 


In the one hundred and 
forty-five years of its exist- 
ence, this bank has adhered 
to that principle, adopting 
new methods only as they 
were shown to contribute 
to the success of such a 
policy. In this way it has 
achieved a personal and 
cordial relation with its 
clients resulting in a sym- 
pathetic understanding 
otherwise difficult to attain. 
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Bank of New Pork & Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $19,000,000 


Uptown Office 
Madison Avenue at 63rd Street 


NEW YORK 
CLEARING HOUSE 
MEMBERSHIP 
NUMBER ONE 





° Investment 
Associated System Literateudl 


Founded in 1852 

We present to our readers 
the following list of booklets 
issued by reputable finan- 
cial houses with the belief 
that they may be helpful in 
the solution of investment 
problems. 


An INpustry THAT NEVER Suuts 
Down. A descriptive booklet of 
the properties owned and oper- 
ated by the American Water 
Works and Electric Company, 
Incorporated, 50 Broad Street, 
New York City. Copies will be 
mailed upon request. 


Wuat Is Crass A Stock? A new 
twelve-page booklet on the Class 
A Stock describing its priority 
features and giving an outline of | 

- ° ° the Associated Gas & Electric } 

Serving 1 in 31 Wired Homes System, its established territories, 

; , diversity of industries served and 

In 1885, six years after Thomas Edison consistent gain in revenue. Asso- 

perfected the electric light, and only three years ciated Gas & Electric Compas 


61 B ,N City. 
after the first central station, the oldest Asso- aN, Sey Tae ae 


ciated electric property began operating in —— ee Lege A 
et dea ing with the various 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania. types of trusts, their application 
to individual needs; methods of 
Today the Associated System, serving one in handling estates; inheritance tax | 


thirty-one wired homes in the United States and problems; and the services of the, | 


: ; - bank as executor, administrator, | 
its possessions and one in forty-two gas cus- custodian, and guardian. Bank 


tomers in the country, has assets in excess of of New York and Trust Coat 
$800,000,000, and annual gross earnings of pany, 68 Wall Steest, Sew tie 


nearly $100,000,000. CONVERTIBLE SEcuRITIES. A book- 


let describing the attractions of 
Write| for our 16-page booklet ‘‘P” on the Class A Stock securities having conversion fea- 
tures which allow the investor to 
retain the safety of senior securi- | 
Associated Gas and Electric Company ties of a company and at the 
Incorporated in 1906 same time share in its prosperity. 
An extensive list of convertible 
5 bonds and stocks is included. 
61 Broadway . George H. Burr & Company, 57 








William Street, New York City. 


MontHty Market Letter. A 

diversified list of recommended 

: Securities, showing their market 

eft All position and the earnings of the 


Good News Stands “slaw trating will shorten your rom on how various companies. Letter for- 
A \ ‘cess. It 


ye iealao carries a vita and inspiring mes- warded upon request. Cassatt & 
THE FORUM— NN sean oe ee eaters Company, Commercial Trust 
2ic a copy . . The book Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GrvE Your Cuitp A COLLEGE 
EpucaTion. This booklet dis- 


| cusses the financial problems in- 
COLLEGE COURSES volved in educating a child. It 
contains an estimate of the cost 

at Home 


es of four years at college and a 
pho — ae SSTeldtg ond pablave.’ ton amelie oo chart showing the amount of the 
. yard a Bachelor Sones oe Sane monthly outlay required to amass 


by correspondence 
fi 450 courses in 45 subjects, includin, in a iven 
od db sabje eluding the necessary sum g 


tion, Peychology, Keonomics, the number of years. Henry 
Languages, ote. Write fer cnialog. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall Street, 
The Gnibversity of Chicago New York City. 
THE PRONUNCIPHONE uenvevert 439 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 

Michigan Ave., Dept. 1167, Chicago 
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THEY ALL READ THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


MAN ATTORNEY 


Special... 


consecutive issues 
for only $ 





Five years ago when THE AMERICAN MERCURY 
was started, Mr. Mencken predicted that only 10,000 
people in America would appreciate it. Mr. Mencken 
was wrong! Today there are more than 75,000 en- 
thusiastic readers. 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY is in a class by itself. 
No thinking person can afford not to read it. 
Mr. Mencken is generally recognized as the 
most significant editor in America. Perhaps 
you are not a subscriber. Therefore we make 
this special introductory subscription offer to you 
of nine consecutive issues of THE AMERICAN 
MERCURY for only $2. We want you to see and 
read for yourself what this magazine really is. This 
offer will not last long and we earnestly advise you 
to take advantage of it NOW. Just tear out and 
mail the coupon. 


BANKER 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY, 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me one copy of The American 
Mercury each month for the next nine 
months, beginning with the October issue. 
I enclose $2. 
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I. WAS more or less chance that 
made Rosert A. Miturxkan one of the 
foremost scientists in America to-day. 
Mathematics, Greek, and athletics were 
his chief interests in college, but a pos- 
sible business opening sent him to Colum- 
bia to study physics with Michael Pupin, 
whom he describes as the 
most inspiring man he ever 
met. Since that time — 1895 
—Dr. Millikan has been 
actively engaged in scientific 
research, chiefly in the fields 
of electricity, optics, and 
molecular physics. He has 
been the recipient of in- 
numerable scientific awards 
and prizes, both in this 
country and abroad. White- 
haired byt vigorously alert, Dr. Millikan 
is still fond of swimming, golf, and 
tennis, and was as keenly interested in 
his son Clark’s representation of America 
in the high hurdles at Wimbledon in 
1923 as he was in his own researches 
in the isolation and measurement of 
the electron. 
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R. A. MILiikan 


Poerry and a family consisting of 
two lively youngsters and an active hus- 
band are running a race for the affections 
of Frances M. Frost — and so far, she 
confesses, they are neck and neck. The 
New Yorker, The Bookman, Plain Talk, 
and several other periodicals have pub- 
lished her work. 

Our other. poet, RacheL Grant, is a 
graduate of Smith College, class of 1929. 
She has always found words exciting, she 
says, but it was under the guidance of 
Grace Hazard Conkling that she learned 
to use them judiciously, “‘to give death to 
the cliché” and “to carve the line until 
it is lean and brittle.” 


From his flat in London, James 
Trustow Apams views the American 
scene with the tranquil eyes of an outside 
observer. He is a member of most — if not 
all — of the New England and American 
historical associations, the winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize in history in 1922, and the 
author of a number of important volumes 
dealing with the principles of statesman- 
ship and the development of New England. 


BBorn in Stockholm in 1869, Hsat- 
MAR SODERBERG, known as “Sweden’s 
Anatole France,”’ has, since 1890, devoted 
himself to literature and theatrical criti- 
cism. GEORGE WHARTON Stork, who has 
translated Mr. Séderberg’s story, is a Phil- 
adelphia poet and playwright. In a recent 
letter he says, “I have always believed an 
American audience awaited Hjalmar 


Séderberg, and my judgment is now being 
confirmed by Harper’s forthcoming pub- 
lication of his much discussed novel, 
Martin Birck’s Youth. I am planning a 
collection of short stories to follow.” 


Avrzr having served for some 
years as professor of mathe- 
matics at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, FasiAN FRANKLIN 
was asked to write editorials 
on economic questions for the 
Baltimore News. This associa- 
tion developed into so close a 
one that he was offered the 
editorship of the paper, and 
Mr. Franklin gave up mathe- 
matics for journalism, believ- 
ing that accurate thinking is 
equally necessary in both. He continued 
in this position until 1908, at which time, 
the paper having been sold to Mr. Mun- 
sey, Mr. Franklin became associate editor 
of the New York Evening Post. In 1917, 
disagreeing with the Post’s semi-pacifist 
attitude in the crisis preceding our entry 
into the War, Mr. Franklin resigned, and 
since that time he has been engaged in 
various forms of journalistic activity. He 
is a staunch opponent of prohibition, and 
his two books on this subject are among 
the most effective attacks that have been 
launched against it. 


When the yacht “Direction”’ left 
New York last May for a three months’ 
cruise to Greenland, RockwEeL.t Kent, 
American artist and author, was one of its 
crew of three. In July word was received 
that the ship had been lost off Godthaab, 
Greenland, but that all on board were safe. 
Although the rest of the crew have re- 
turned, Mr. Kent, whose love of exploring 
and sketching in barren places is recorded 
in his books and drawings, remained 
behind to add to his sketchbook. 


Since 1925, Tuomas 
Quinn BEESLEY has been head 
of the Department of Adver- 
tising of the School of Com- 
merce at Loyola University. 
During the war Mr. Beesley 
was associated with the Red 
Cross, and when Cardinal 
Mercier came to this country 
in 1919, was his attaché. He 
has held a number of impor- 
tant positions in governmental affairs and 
is keenly interested in civic problems. 


Descarisinc his religious view- 
point, Frank W. Creicuton, Episcopal 
Bishop of Mexico, says, “I began my 
ministry in Andalusia, Pa., under all too 


F, W. CreicutTon 


pleasant conditions. Then I wert to AL 
bany, where I became imbued with old 
Dutch conservatism. From there, to Brook. 
lyn, where I acquired the Yiddish point 
of view. Thus I am a conservative-liberal 
socially, and an Evangelical-Catholic the. 
ologically. The Episcopal Church could 
find no one who would go to Mexico as 
Bishop. The qualifications, as set forth by 
church authorities, were a strong phy. 
sique, a sense of humor, and a good diges. 
tion. Nothing was said about other 
qualifications, so they elected me — and 
here I am.” Proof that other qualifications 
exist, however, is found in the fact that 
Dr. Creighton, while in Andalusia, built 
up the most extensive social service work 
in eastern Pennsylvania. 


Wits Marcu was born in 
Mobile, Alabama, some thirty years ago. 
His first literary effort — at the age of 
twelve — was on a magnificently careless 
scale. It was a poem called “ Rhoecus 
Seeks for his Soul,” and ran something 
over ten thousand lines. This and a novel 
called “Their Fate is Hell” fell into his 
father’s hands, and his profound shock at 
his son’s language resulted in the youth’s 
sitting down carefully for some time. The 
manuscripts were burned. “‘In the War,” 
Mr. March says, “by right living and 
clean thinking, I rapidly became a 
sergeant.” 


From 1890 — when he left Oxford 
— until his death in May, 1928, C. E. 
MontaGue’s grande passion was that 
most British of newspapers, The M anches- 
ter Guardian. Married to the editor's 
daughter, he identified himself so com- 
pletely with the paper that it is difficult to 
think of the two as separate entities. His 
only absence was during the four years of 
the war. Although past enlistment age, he 
enrolled as a private and saw service in 
the trenches. 


"Tins fall will see the publication of 
two new books by Watrer B. Pirkin, 
who is at present acting as supervisor for 
Universal Pictures Corporation in Holly- 
wood. Simon and Schuster will publish The 
Psychology of Happiness, and McGraw 

Hill, The Art of Rapid Think- 
ing. A former Associate Pro- 
fessor of Journalism at Co- 
lumbia, Mr. Pitkin is also an 
associate editor of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica and au- 
thor of The Twilight of The 
American Mind. 


As rue author of Don 
Juan, Dickens, Disraeli, and 
other biographies, ANDRE 
Mavrots is too well known to ForuM 
readers to need further introduction. 


Soon Saran Gertrupe MILK, 
author of An Artist in the Family and 
other novels, hopes to come from her home 
in South Africa to visit America. 





